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Touring Car $4,000.00 
Limousine $5,000.00 
BOTH 7 PASSENGER 45 HORSE POWER 


Notice our 
Double Ignition 
System 


Made from the world’s finest ma- 
terials ‘by skilled mechanics, with 
accurate machinery, and finished in the 
highest style of the coachmaker’s art 


The Royal Motor Car Co. 


Members Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


Dept. D. Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


@ Our New 1907 Catalog, which tells all about the car and shows 
blue prints of every part, will be mailed on application 


& 


Why does everybody say, “Buy a Royal” —Ask an owner 
Mrince George Gatel 


MAIN ENTRANCE, 14 EAST 281Tu ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Missouri: 


- 


** Five years ago I took out two policies of $10,000 
each in yourcompany. At the time I made a memorandum 
on my list of life insurance: ‘Due 1916, with fossidly an 


additional two thousand as a dividend.’ 

** When notified a few days ago thata dividend on my 
two policies, of $1,208.60, was due, and that it was mine 
for the ‘asking, I was surprised and greatly pleased to 
discover that the prospects were so good for the two thousand 


dollar dividend being paid. 
‘**I now regret that at the time I took out this insur- 


ance in your company I had not made the amount double.” 


This Policyholder thought that possibly $2,000 would 
be paid as a dividend in 1916, but in 1906—when his 
policies had been in force only jive years—he receives 
$1.208.60, and, mark you, this is only ove dividend. If the 
policyholder lives until the policy matures he will have re- 
ceived two other dividends, and if he should die at any time 


the policy will be paid in full, 


LADIES TEA ROOM 


The Prudential | 


ouse, each with bath and shower attached. For a room with bath we charge 


. OF AMERI h 
: INSURANCE s CO 0 ‘ R CA . $2.50 to $3.50 per day. For a parlor, bedroom, and bath we charge $5.00 to 
ncorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. $8.00 day. Comm il pps ae Perey 
Write for Specimen Five Year Dividend Endowment Policy like this at your-age. ; eh > DICK Manager 


Formerly Manager of the Tampa Bay Hotel, Florida 


Dept. T, Home Office, NEWARK, N.J. . 
Kindly mention this periodical when reserving rooms, 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
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COMMENT 


A Dignified Country 

~ Tue episode between the President and Mr. Harriman has, 
on the whole, been treated by the country with dignity. It 
is unnecessary to repeat that it was “ unfortunate” or “ de- 
plorable,” for #t was marked by taste of a quality so obvious 
that it needs no descriptive adjective. It is, of course, 
sadly true that the President has lost something by the part 
which he played, and also by the revelation—it will be so to 
many—that the best-intentioned man cannot-escape smirching 
if he wades too far into the mire of politics. It will do no 
good to any one—least of all the country—to add much to 
what has already been said about Mr. Roosevett’s quick 
proneness to give the lie to every one who differs from him, 
and who may be mistaken. To some minds this haste and 
unrestraint of the President have been amusing; but it can 
be so no longer. It is very hard on the country. It puts us 
in the wrong light. Our people are not habitually doing that 
sort of thing. As a rule, Americans are conscious that mis- 
tnkes are not lies, while our Presidents have usually ignored 
assaults upon them, have left their conduct to speak for it- 
self, and have declined personal encounters. It is not 
necessary to inquire into the merits of this particular issue; 
a regard for the country commands silence; the issue should 
not have been raised. The comment which might properly 
be made upon the act of a newspaper that will buy stolen 
letters is obvious; but it cannot now be indulged in, because, 
in this instance, the question is brought before the courts 
by the arrest of the clerk who is charged with stealing Mr. 
arriMan’s letters to Mr. Sipney WesstTer. 


Roosevelt and Politics 

One revelation of the episode is open to public discussion. 
It is now known more clearly than it was before that Mr. 
Roosrvett has been taking that active part in political cam- 
paigns which requires constant and intimate association with 
party leaders and their machinery and other instrumentalities. 


It requires also acquaintance with and condonction of the ways 


and manners of the artisans of modern practical polities. 
Mr. Roosevert’s best friends have, for many years, regretted 
his love of the game, a love which he has asserted more than 
once. Some of his political opponents even have advised him 
to curb a propensity which, at times, has seemed to take 
possession of him like a passion. Once Grover CLEVELAND, 
when he was Governor of New York, warned him against 
putting too much faith in machine-workers, telling him that, 
some day, he would find himself sadly betrayed by some one 
of them in whom he had trusted. But Mr. Roostvet, with 
that confidence in himself which is so often admirable, has 
persisted, insisting that he would succeed in compelling a 
better state of things through questionable instruments. At 


last, as was bound to be the case, he is inextricably mixed up 
in the proceedings and acts of one of the worst machines— 
that of his own party in his own State—of the darkest chapicr 
in American political history. He worked with the worst 
men, was conscious of some of their acts, discussed frecly 
with them the raising of sums of money much larger than 
honest politics demanded, while his trusted friends and ad- 
visers laid themselves open to suspicions—possibly unjustified 
—which, in turn, have reflected upon him. So far as his con- 
nection with practical politics is concerned, Mr. Roosevetr 
has shut his eyes upon bad men and bad methods, or is too 
guileless for the work in which, directly or indirectly, he has 
been engaged. A good many of his well-wishers have long 
helieved that, in undertaking to increase public Wirtue by 
the employment of bad men and their methods, he was ma- 
king a mistake; now they are sure of it, and they thus under- 
stand ‘why the President should be moved to intense anger 
by the publication of a letter which, without making any 
attempt to do justice to his motives, naively and frafikly 
speaks of his familiarity with questionable campaign funds 
and their collectors and contributors. 


*The President’s Conspiracy 

Is there really a “ rich man’s conspiracy,” or is Mr. Roose- 
veLt suffering from undue suspicion? According to one of 
the newspapers, the mumbling of an inebriated statesman is 
the basis for his certainty that the President is the object 
of a plot which is medieval in its character and _ bedlanrite 
in its folly. The story thus comes from a source that cannot 
command respect. But it is inherently suspicious. The mut. 
tered confession does not fit in with the facts of current his- 
tory. Mr. Roosevett is fighting windmills. The organiza- 
tion of the conspiracy, so it was stated, involved the choosing 
of delegates from various States who were to be pledged to 
support favorite sons until these had been exhausted, and then 
the convention was to take up some “ reactionary,” like Vice- 
President Fairsanks. To carry out this plot $5,000,000 had been 
raised. While one paper ascribed this plot to a drunken man, 
another paper’s Washington ‘correspondent attributed it to 
Senator Penrose. Senator Penrose says that he didn’t, while 
some of his friends say that he did it in order to make game 
of Secretary Lors. One trouble is that no such movement 
for favorite sons as that described is on foot. Some Repub- 
lican gentlemen have long been trying to induce their several 
States to regard them as favorite sons, but among these are 
quite as many friends as opponents of Mr. Roosevetr. In 
New York there may be two, both RooseveLt men, while the 
statesman who hopes for the maternal favors of Wisconsin 
is counted more radical than the President, if that be possible. 
There is to be a “try out” in Ohio between Foraker and 
Tart, but there is no conspiracy evident behind either of 
them. There is, indeed, a recognizable struggle going on in the 
Republican party, but it is also going on in the Democratic 
party, and this is so because the issue is dividing men without 
regard to party. The issue is between those who believe in 
government control of business and those who believe in in- 
dividual freedom; between those, too, incidentally, who believe 
in national usurpation of the rights of the States, and those 
who believe that the States should not be divested of their 
constitutional authority ‘by judicial constructions. There is 
no conspiracy and no concealment on the part of those who 
oppose the President, and some of these are likely to resent 
the accusation that seems to have been so eagerly embraced. 


Why Take On About, It, Anyhow? 

In the White House the story apparently was regarded as 
a malignant plot to flout the Lord’s anointed. But why take 
on so about it even it were true? Why should not any squad 
of citizens get together and contribute money; brains, or any- 
thing-else they have got to make any man President who 
suits them? The race for the Presidency is a free-for-all 


event, and there is not, and should not. be, anything to hinder. 


any~citizen, or group of citizens, from backing any candidate 
whosé success they think will do them good. To expose their 
plans is a fair game, if there are really any plans to expose, 
but the intimation of abominable, and even treasonable, 
naughtiness in the purpose of any group of citizens, rich oF 
poor. to get a President to their liking is preposterous. It 
isn’t a bit wickeder to try to elect a conservative President 


who will try, between 1909 and 1913, to give the country 
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whatever the country seems to need, than to try to elect one 

committed to the development of the so-called “ Rooseve.t 

policies. 


A Pointer for the Codes Committee 

The Assembly Codes Committee is thinking deeply over Mr. 
HT\nriMAN’S statements-concerning that $200,000 contribution 
which was made by him and three others to the Republican 
campaign fund in New York in 1904. Under the State 
law as it exists this sum could have been disposed of, as 
is admitted, qn fifty-dollar driblets without any public account- 
ing. There are a few more than four thousand election districts 
in the State, and by dividing up the whole $200,000, giving 
a little to each, say on the basis of five dollars a vote, the 
whole fund might have been secretly disposed of. Let us as- 
sume, merely for the sake of argument, of course, that this 
money was actually used for buying votes. The use of any 
corrupt practices act is to prevent corruption, and one way to 
prevent it is to force, for the information of the State and 
its people, an accounting of all expenditures. The present 
law contains a $200 limitation, and therefore, as a member of 
the Association to Prevent Corrupt Practices at Elections 
says, “ The public eye would have seen that money descend 
underground in fifty-dollar drops, to rise again in votes, like 
the grass in April, but of the mysterious chemical and bio- 
logical changes beneath the surface no account would be 
given.” The public wants to know who gets the change. This 
teaches us, as the moralizers say, not only that 

Little drops of water, little grains of sand, etc., 

but that if we are to prevent the formation of a mighty 
ocean of corruption we had better look after the little drops. 
The WaInwricHTtT amendment striking out the $200 limitation 
ought to pass. The only safe thing is to know how goes every 
cent of our election fund. 


Dr. White Fears Cuban Annexation 

Dr. Anprew D. Wuite has come back from a visit to 
Cuba with the same convictions that are brought home from 
that island by almost all intelligent Americans who go there 
and look around. He is convinced that Cuba is incapable of 
self-government. It is not a new conviction in his ease. 
Years ago, as commissioner to San Domingo, when General 
Grant and others thought of annexing that island, he learned 
“the utter incompetency of the mixed races in the equatorial 
Spanish republic to govern themselves.” Holding this opin- 
ion, Dr. Wuire considers Cuba a much greater danger to 
the United States than the Philippines, because no one 
seriously thinks of making the Philippines a Territory and 
finally a State in our Union, whereas there have long been 
many Americans who wish to annex Cuba. Dr. Wuire ad- 
mits a great dread of seeing “what would be a great negro 
State, utterly incapable of self-government, made a part of 
our system, with at least two Senators and several Representa- 
tives at Washington. Everything he latély saw in Cuba 
strengthened him in the conviction that such a State would 
be a curse to us—“a vast rotten borough, with a small 
number of wealthy capitalists in the midst of an expansive 
negro population.” Better, he thinks; set up the Cuban gov- 
ernment again and again—seventy times, if necessary—than 
make it a part of our system. As a separate nationality, 
with independence guaranteed by the United States, it may 
at last, he thinks, like Mexico, find some system under which 
it can evoke something like stable government. 


Present Prospects in Cuba 

As we have said, most other intelligent American visitors to 
Cuba bring back very much the same impression of the politi- 
cal capacity of the Cubans that Dr. Wurre discloses. It re- 
calls Admiral Dewey’s opinion, expressed seven or eight years 
azo, that the Filipinos were better qualified than the Cubans 
to take care of themselves. The objections to annexing Cuba 
are ominously clear: but so are the objections to letting her 
try to work out, by revolutionary processes, such a stable 
government as that of Mexico. The Ptiatr amendment 
secures to the government of the United States the right to 
intervene in Cuba “ for the preservation of Cuban independ- 
ence, the maintenance of a government adequate for the 
protection of life, property, and individual liberty, and for 
discharging the obligations with respect to Cuba imposed 
by the Treaty of Paris on the United States.” The Puatr 
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amendment does not give much encouragement to the revo- 
lutionary processes. It virtually says, “ Learn to swim by all 
means, but don’t go near the water.” Meanwhile, Cuba is 
being governed under the Cuban flag by an American admin- 
istrator. Governor MaGoon seems to be making good work of 
it. Secretary Tart, at this writing, is visiting him and jn- 
specting the situation, conferring with committees of bankers, 
insurgents, and others, and trying to determine when it will 
be profitable to hold an election. The bankers, it seems, 
want one or two years’ notice of a coming election. - What 
the insurgents want is not disclosed, but probably they would 
like to have the election held before the bankers have a 
chance to get away. But first, the Secretary says, a census 
must be taken, and after that, to test the machinery, some 
preliminary municipal elections should be held. It willbe 
time enough, after that, to hold a national election. ) 


The Sound Mr. Watterson 

H#xry Wartrerson has been interviewed in Paris by the 
correspondent of the New York Times. The distinguished 
and entertaining editor made some exceedingly interesting and 
valuable remarks, the philosophy of which will gratify the 
sound-thinking people among his countrymen. Ilis clearest 
view is that both parties are running to extremes, the Re- 
publican party under the leadership of Mr. Roosevett, while 
the Democratic party, he thinks, is still following Mr. Bryan 
—government supervision and control on the one side being 
opposed by government ownership. Mr. Wartrerson believes, 
and we think justly, that the great mass of thinking’ people 
are standing between the two, exclaiming, “ A plague on both 
your houses.” Mr. Warrerson grows, or continues (as he 
will) to be, conservative, and he has come to the conclusion 
not only that it is time to stop and think before going on with 
a war which will hurt every man’s business and every one 
dependent upon it, but that a large part of the people agree 
with him; but also that they are “powerless to make) an 
effective or even considerable diversion.” Is Mr. WatrTsnson 
correct in this? Are the politicians who happen, for the 
moment, to be in the saddle to have it their own way because 
the people who are thinking otherwise are not intelligent or 
courageous or ‘virtuous enough to make a struggle for what 
they regard as sanity? Perhaps Mr. Warrerson will reagh a 
different conclusion on his return from Paris. 1 


Suffering Railroad Men and the Rates Law 

Acquiescence in the general idea of government supervision 
of railroad rates is now pretty general. The idér has been 
accepted, partly because it had to be, partly because it 
promises to cure some bad ills, partly because of the fea, of 
some worse remedy. But how it will finally work out, and 
whether it is within the merely human capacity of) the 
Interstate Commerce Commission so- to administer the law 
that it will not do more harm than good, is still to be found 
out. We hear much of what a protecting and wrong-averting 
expedient the law is, but not much about the hardships and 
perplexities of its enforcement. The railroad men know what 
troubles it has brought upon them, but they are too busy 
to groan in public, and when they do groan their lamenta- 
tions seldom reach the public ear. But their sufferings are 
so great that more should be known about them. Aft the 
dinner of the Traftic Club of New York, on February 16, most 
of the addresses had to do with the relations between the 
railroads and the public, and they were addresses that the 
public would be considerably the wiser for reading. One of 
the speakers was Mr. Locan G. McPuersoy, of Johns Hopkins 
University, who talked about the railroad as the silent partner 
in every business in the country. He said in his speech: 

When standing at the desk, the other day, of the freight tariff 
clerk of a principal railroad, I asked what effect the multiplicity 
of legislation was having upon the immediate performance 6f his 
duties. He said: “The number of laws, both State laws and na- 
tional laws, that we have to watch is such that we are in @ con- 
tinual state of bewilderment. Here is some traffic that must;move © 
at once, but the rate not only has to be filed, but to filed fhirty 
days in advance. What am I to do? The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has decreed that all tariffs be of a uniform size, | 
suppose for the, convenience of its files, but of its numerous cirtulars 
of instructions and pamphlets of rules hardly two are of the same 
size. If decrees that every tariff be indexed, but here is one of 
its pamphlets that has no index. Yet it contains manifold in- 
structions that should be indexed and cross-indexed. It is decreed 
that every through tariff be agreed to by every one of the) roads 
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affected by it. This tariff in my hand contains rates that may be 
participated in by one hundred and twenty roads. Before filing 
this tariff we will have to send a copy to each of these one hundred 
and twenty roads, wait until we get their formal notice of accept- 
ance, and attach these one hundred and twenty acceptances to the 
tariff; then we will send it to the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 


That gives some little idea of what the rates law means 
to the railroads, and in what meshes of red tape it necessarily 
involves the transportation business of the country. No 
doubt things will run easier in time, but it seems still un- 
certain whether the job the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been set to do is within the capacity of any commision 
that can be obtained. 


Chamberlain’s Policy Dying 

It is pretty clear that Mr. §tariff-reform 
policy is about abandoned by the Conservative and Liberal- 
Unionists. Mr. Batrour has announced to the Belfast Lib- 
cral-Unionists that, so long as there is a party in control of 
the government threatening to revive the issue of home rule, 
he will consider any Unionist who attempts to introduce an- 
other subject, like tariff reform, for example, as “an enemy 
ef the party... This certainly puts a definite end to Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S effort so long as the Liberals are in power, for 
both Sir Henry Camppert-BannerMan and the Lord Chan- 
ecllor have deéfinitely committed themselves to home rule. 
At the same time Lord Sauissury has written a letter to 
the T!mes in which he suggests other ways of preferring the 
colonies than by putting duties upon goods from foreign 
countries. The loosening grasp of the aged statesman is no 
more clearly shown than by the abandonment of his cause by 
his leader and his friend who once gave him a free hand with 
it to the defeat of their common party. 


The Useful Duma 

Various and opposing reports come from St. Petersburg. 
Is the Czar really to abdicate in favor of the Grand-Duke 
Micuart? At this writing this seems a yellow tale. But 
what appears to be true from despatches to our own and 
to western European papers is that the Duma’s existence is 
essential to Russia. Apparently it is either the Duma or a 
revolution. Assassination still goes on its horrid way. . It is 
said by moderate Russians that we do not begin to know the 
number of slain officials. At the same. time the Duma is a 
safety-valve. With it Russia may weather the storm; without 
it, no. 


Foolish Young Alumni 

The fathers and mothers of the country are properly deep- 
ly concerned about our universities and colleges, and about 
the kind of bringing-up their boys are likely to get when 
they are in what we are pleased to regard’ as the “ higher 
institutions of learning.” It is to be hoped that these anxious 
parents will seek their information from the faculties and 
not from the young undergraduates. Many of the latter have 
not been long enough out of college to appreciate the relative 


importance of the learning that was offered to them, some of. 


which they were obliged to grasp, and the athletie achieve- 
ments of other students whom they always admired and some- 
limes envied. Young alumni, especially those who sat on 
the bleachers when they were in college, are still young enough 
to shout for the athletes, and not yet old enough to be glad 
that they know something to think about, or of something to 
read, when they are tired out by their practical jobs. To them, 
the only college activities that are worth while are athletics. 
This is suggested by a recent pamphlet which, as it is printed. 
cost somebody some money. It is entitled “ Activities.” 
The“name of the college is omitted, because any body of 
young alumni would be about as foolish as the authors of this 
pamphlet: Judging from the pamphlet, there are no activi- 
ties in this particular college except baseball, football, track 
athletics, and basket-ball. Debating is mentioned, but only 
to record defeats, while a dramatic association gives plays 
that are not regarded as classical in Thirty-fourth Street or 
Forty-second Street. If we are to believe this pamphlet, there 
are no scholarly activities at this college. And yet there are. 
The pamphlet, hewever, illustrates the pretensions of the 
athletic spirit in’ what should be our scholastie life. The 
sooner the body assumes its proper place in our “halls of 
learning ” the better for the mature American mind. Pro- 
fessor Oxrver Branpe, of the University of \Berlin, writes 


kindly of our colleges, but says that they give too much tire 
to sports. 


Alcohol and Its Effects 

Considering how long alcoholic beverages have been in use. 
and how very extensive the use of them has been, and how 
carefully the effects of such use have been observed and 
studied, it is extraordinary how much difference’ of opinion 
there is about the expediency of using such beverages. It js 
not alone that persons unqualified to form a sound opinion 
differ. from persons who are qualified, but that the doctors— 
the expert investigators—differ considerably from one an- 
other about it. So indiscriminately is alcohol condemned 
hy those who condemn it that sixteen distinguished Britis), 
medical men thought proper, last month, to record it in the 
London Lancet, as their opinion and that of the great majority 
of medical practitioners, that, in disease, aleohol is a rapid 
and trustworthy restorative, and that as an article of dict the 
moderate use of alcoholic beverages is, for adults, usually 
beneficial. ‘Their statement, embodying this opinion, being 
shown (by the Evening Post) to a dozen or more prominent 
doctors in New York, all of them agreed with it, but with 
reservations. ‘The gist of their reservations was that alcohol, 
in limited quantities, is good for some people, but not for 
ethers. As much as that most intelligent observers have 
noticed abundantly for themselves. The doctors agree that 
very much less alcohol is prescribed in medical practice than 
formerly; not a quarter as much, one physician says, being so 
used to-day as was so used twenty-five years ago. Nowadays, 
hoth by the doctors and the observing laity, aleohol is intelli- 
gently feared and used with watchfulness and caution. The 
idea that, generally speaking, it is “good for you” is pretty 
well exploded among people of common sense; but the idea 
that it is invariably “bad for you,” no matter who you are or 
how old, does not win its way, cither in theory or practice, 
with the great majority of civilized mankind in spite of the 
great volume of organized effort that is pledged to the dis- 
semination of that opinion. Whether it is good or Kad, helpful 
or hurtful, depends on who and what you are, what age, what 
temperament, how employed, how fed, and also on what you 
drink and when and how you drink it. 


Discipline Rubbed In 

Perhaps somebody at West Point knows what induced (or, 
us the vernacular has it, “what possessed”) Commandant 
Howse, on April 7, to send a police sergeant to order the 
girls who were watching a dress parade to take off the cadet 
overcoats that had been furnished to protect them from a 
March wind that had trespassed into April. If the idea was 
to teach the corps of cadets to endure humiliation, the order 
was highly successful, for the corps was humiliated and had 
to bear it. If the intention was to demonstrate that it is no 
part of a soldier’s duty to show consideration for women, ii 
was realized. The girls were very mad. They had come for 
the Easter dance, on April 6, and stayed over Sunday; and 
watching the parade in a cold wind, they needed more wraps 
than they had brought. The cadets, of course, seeing the ei- 
forcement of Colonel Howssr’s order, were moved by the emo- 
tions natural to men whose women friends are snubbed before 
their eves. Mavbe it did them good to have the emotions. 
and to be obliged to restrain them; but the lay observer is 
left wondering whether Colonel’ Howser’s order was really nee- 
sary to discipline. If the order represented official West Poin! 
manners, parents whose daughters are invited to West Point 
dances will be interested to know it. Gentlemen do not like 
to have their daughters exposed, without warning, to the at 
tentions of the police. /' 


Strother Law in Virginia 

Virginia advices imply that it is now a capital offence. by 
the unwritten law in that State, to criticise the Stroke 
brothers. It will be recalled that two Srrotuers were late- 
ly acquitted, with enthusiasm by judge and jury, of killing 
their new brother-in-law. The papers report that on April 
6 a man who had the presumption to criticise the verdict, 1” 
talk with a friend, had his life promptly threatened by 4 
third Srroruer brother who happened, unknown. to the 
speaker, to be within earshot. Prompt apology saved the 
speaker from the natural consequences of his temerity. 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s Future 


We ourselves should have said that President Roosevett is 
quite as competent as any other American citizen to take care of 
himself and plan his own future, but some of our fellow editors 
think otherwise, and have made up their minds that he needs ad- 
vice as to what he should do after he leaves the White House on 
March 4, 1909. They have, accordingly, taken measures to consult 
the many millions of persons who read the newspapers in fifty- 
five of the principal cities of the United States, and two of these 
journals, the North American; of Philadelphia, and the Globe, of 
New York, have already begun to publish the answers returned 
to their inquiry. Of some ten thousand replies, about half ex- 
nressed the belief that Mr. Roosevert ought not to leave the 
White, House in 1909, but should accept a nomination for another 
term, Which, it is taken for granted, would be equivalent to an 
election. Two State Legislatures, those of Massachusetts and 
South Dakota, have concurred in the opinion, so far as overwhelm- 
ing majorities of their Republican members are concerned. Mr. 
RoosevELT would be less than human if he failed to be pleased 


with such assurances of continued confidence. There is no reason 
to suppose, however, that he has any intention of departing from 


his repeatedly proclaimed. intention of quitting the Presidency at 
the close of his present term. It is, therefore, the suggestions of 
alternative oceupations made by his fellow countrymen that we 
have inspected with curiosity, not to say amusement, which, we 
dare say, will be shared by the President himself. The suggestions 
may be classified first as totally inadmissible and secondly as 
more or less reasonable, while there is one which some of those 
who know Mr. Roosevettr best ‘regard as not only reasonable in 
itself but likely to be adopted. 

Let us begin by marking the proposals that on one ground or 
another are entirely inadmissible. One of these is the foolish de- 
mand that Congress create for TireoporE Roosevett the office of 
Prime Minister of the United States for life, to act as chief adviser 
to the President, whoever the latter may be. We scarcely need 
point out that Congress has no power to create such an officer, and 
that a constitutional amendment would be needed for the pur- 
pose. It is doubtful whether even a constitutional amendment 
would suffice to carry out the suggestion offered by Mr. HENRY 
(rews, which is to make Mr. Roosevett and, for that matter, 
every ex-President, a United States Senator at large for life. As 
every ex-President would probably be a citizen of some State, 
that State would practically have three spokesmen in the Senate, 
an unequal representation, which even a constitutional amend- 
ment could not give it without the consent of every other State. 
Popular as Mr. Rooseve.t is, we deem it inconceivable that all 
of the forty-five States—forty-six if Oklahoma be included—would 
agree to establish such a precedent for unequal representation. 
There is also a constitutional objection to the proposal that Con- 
gress create for Mr. Roosevett the office of permanent president 
of our insular acquisitions and the Panama zone, with plenary 
powers for life. Without a constitutional amendment Congress 
could not thus encroach upon the executive functions of Mr. 
KOOSEVELT’S successor.. For a like reason he could hardly be 
made permanent head of the Canal Commission, even if, being 
neither an engineer nor a contractor by profession, he possessed 
any special qualification for the post. Neither is he fitted by 
experience for the proposed appointment of administrator of a 
united system of American railways or of American life-insurance 
companies. 

We pass to the second class of suggestions, which deserve more 
or less attention. There afe those who think that after March 4, 
1909, Mr. Roosevett should exchange the Presidency of the United 
States for the presidency of Harvard University. There is some- 
thing in the nature of a precedent for such a move, Epwarp 
Everet?T having been a Representative in Congress, a Governor of 
Massachusetts, and a minister to the court of St. James’s before 
he aecepted the headship of Harvard College. Everett, however, 
had been for years a professor of Greek in that institution, and 
was deemed one'of the most accomplished scholars that the United 
“tates had produced. We are not aware that Mr. RooseEvett 
makes any pretensions to scholarship of a high ordef; nor is he, 
like President Extor, a recognized (though disputed) authority 
on the theory and practice of education. 

Moré likely to meet with his approval is the suggestion that he 
should be invited to fill one of the seats in the United States 
‘cnate belonging to his native State, one of which, that, namely, 
how occupied by Mr. T. C. Pratt, will be vacant after March 4, 
1109. For migration from the executive to the legislative depart- 
ment of the #ederal government there are two well-known prece- 
dents, those, namely, furnished by ex-Presidents Joun Q. ADAMS 
und ANDREW sounson, the former of whom became a Representa- 
tive in Congress from Massachusetts, and the latter a Senator from 
We imagine, however, that Mr. Roosevett’s limita- 
tions are better known to himself than to many of his country- 
yen, and he might hesitate to expose them by entering a body 
Where as a reformer he might be outpaced by ex-Governor La Fot- 
LETTE on the Republican and ex-Governor TILLMAN on the Demo- 
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cratic side, while as a practised debater he might be surpassed 
by a score of his colleagues, and as a constitutional lawyer would 
find himself no match for any of a dozen Senators that might be 
named. For all that it is not unlikely that he may wish to be 
Mr. PLatt’s successor in the Senate. 

We find it hard to take seriously the proposal that he should 
become the Mayor or the Police Commissioner of the city of 
New York. It is true that he once ran for the Mayoralty, and 
actually discharged the functions of Police Commissioner, and it is 
also true that De Witt CLINTON resigned a United States Senator- 
ship to become Mayor of New York. The descent, however, from 
the Presidency to a municipal office is not one that Mr. Rooseye.t 
would be likely to find acceptable. The suggestion that in /the 
event of the Republicans retaining their political ascendaney | Mr. 
ROOSEVELT might be requested to take the place of Secretary of 
State seems, at the first glance, to have something in its favor, 
since he is familiar with our foreign affairs; but he is hardly) the 
sort of man to brook playing second fiddle on a stage where for 
nearly eight years he had played first violin. Neither would it be 
pleasing to him as ambassador to take orders from the State 
Department. As for the proposal that he should figure as a lee- 
turer on political and social questions in church pulpits and on 
publie platforms, the réle may at first sight seem congenial, but 
scarcely comports with the dignity of an ex-President. Sonfe of 
those who have expressed their opinions through the Globe think 
that Mr. Rooseve_ttT would make an admirable editor of a great 
newspaper. That, however, is a function for which prolonged) and 
technical experience is peculiarly requisite. Mr. Joun BrerLow, 
after being United States minister to France, became editor of the 
New York Times, but before the Civil War he had been for many 
years an assistant editor of the New York Evening Post. Still 
another suggestion, which appears to be made in good faith, is 
that Mr. Rooseve.tt, when he lays down the Presidency, should 
enter the Christian ministry, for the reason that he can préach, 
and that people love to hear him preach. Another adviser, also 
sincere, would have Mr. Roosevett, after he leaves the White 
House, become a modern CINCINNATUS, cultivate a farm, lead a life 
of simplicity, and by his personal example prove that the ‘) post 
of honor is a private station.” Finally, Mr. McApoo, forthérly 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy and Police Commissioner, opines 
that it does not greatly matter what Mr. Rooseve tr does, as whether 
in or out of office he will ever remain an important. if not ‘a 
dominant, factor in political and social life. 

This brings us to a_ horoscope of Mr. Roosevett’s immediate 
future, drawn by sundfy friends who think they know him, best, 
and who most earnestly desire to subserve his interests. Theit idea 
is that he should follow successively the examples set by Jerrgrson 
and Grant. They would have him on March 4, 1909, leave Wash- 
ington for Oyster Bay, and there for some ten months remain in 
dignified retirement, as JEFFERSON remained at Monticelle. If 
his successor in the White House should be a Republican 6f his 
selection Mr. Roosevett would. bevond a doubt be consulted con- 
tinually and deferentially on affairs of state, as was JEFFERSON 
by Mapison and Monroe, and -in any event he would be jn the 
eves of his countrymen the most impressive national figure until 
the proceedings of a new Congress should gradually divert atten- 
tion from Oyster Bay to the Federal capital. Then, according to 
the programme devised for him by some of his far-seeing ftiends, 
he would enter, early in 1910, on a two years’ tour of the world, 
in the course of which he would make a careful comparative, study 
of the principal countries of Europe and Asia, not forgetting to 
visit England’s self-governing colonies, the Anstralian common- 
wealth, New Zealand, Natal, Cape Colony, and the Transvaal, or 
to inspect the extraordinary work performed by Englishren in 
Fgypt. An incidental advantage of this plan is that not’ for a 
moment would his countrymen be suffered to forget the illustrious 
traveller, for the savings and doings of Turopore RooseverT in 
the Old World would be reported by cable, and would be featured 
every morning on the front page of every American newspaper. 
Then, about the beginning of 1912 he would return to his‘ native 
land, and the interval hefore the meeting of the Republican na- 
tional convention would be filled with a series of enthusiastic re- 
ceptions. That is the project which, according to persons believed 
to be well informed, has already been formulated in detail, and 
which, they tell us, we are likely to see carried out. 

There are two reasons to doubt this opinion. First, the plan 
was tried in the case of President Grant and failed, S®eondly, 
it cannot be reconciled to the letter or spirit of the statement 
issued by President ROOSEVELT on November 8, 1904, as follows: 

I am deeply sensible of the honor done me by the American 
people in thus expressing their confidence in what I have done and 
have tried to do. I appreciate to the full the solemn respomsibility 
this confidence imposes upon me and I shall do all that in my 
power lies not to forfeit it. On the 4th of March next I shall 
have served three and a half years, and this three and a half years 
constitutes my first term. The wise custom which limits the 
President to two terms regards the substance and not the form, and 
under no circumstances will I be a candidate for or accept another 
nomination. 

Our guess is that when he leaves the White House he will re- 
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He may also be a college president or a Senator 


vert to writing. 
or both; but he will be a writer, versatile, voluminous, diligent, 


and amply remunerated. 


— 


Behind the Mask 


It is a depressing thing to watch the faces that hurry past 
one on the street. To jostle one’s kind on the thoroughfares and 
in the shops is to see humanity at its lowest ebb. The faces are 
overeager, strained, anxiety-ridden, or drab, futile, lack-lustre, and 
weary, and one involuntarily asks: “ Why do they go on living? 
What object makes this dull driving worth while?” Outwardly, 
superficially, there is but little sign of the love of life, the joy of 
being, the exultation of existence. It is a dull panorama, this 
endless stream of tired people, mostly ugly and disfigured by the 
exigencies of their tasks. They seem all to have worn off the 
‘bloom of life by the unhalting struggle. They bear the marks of 
living in yesterday or to-morrow, and this moment is but a dull 
thud of time to be endured while they press on to another moment 
no better than this one. It is in the far-away behind -us or in 
the great to be that joy is hidden, and one by one the moments drip 
by unheeded, ungrasped, and untreasured. 

There would seem to be too many of us, too, in this great 
undifferentiated mass of people, all unsmiling, silent, giving out 
nothing, but each one hurrying along, eager to attain some goal, 
and pushing toward it as if harried by an invisible thong. 

What an experience it would be, what an enlivening and en- 
riching experience it would be, to peer behind the ugly mask, and 
see what lay back of the stupid haste and seemingly useless ac- 
tivity! If one were free to call a halt to any one and demand 
that he deliver up for our enlightenment the heart of his motive 
and his deep-hidden desire, what significance would be added to 
the scene! If for a moment one might but play the part of the 
fairy in the old tales and grant each man a single wish, what a 
strange insight one would gain into the life beneath the dull 
appearance! “ What one thing will you have to make you happy?” 
It would be money, doubtless, often or health, or a jewel, or the 
power to stay the approach of death, or to annihilate space and 
overcome separation. How many would know those things that 
belong to peace? 

And yet, behind the mask, one finds it, the spirit that makes 
for peace, so blooming, so bonny, so debonair, so sly, so easy to 
overlook. One remembers STEVENSON’S fascinating picture of the 
recondite pleasure of wearing a hidden and ill-smelling lantern 
on a belt beneath a top-coat; but it is not this splashing over of 
a dingy fate with*a glamour of adventure and romance, though 
that too plays its part, that makes life livable and keeps the 
panorama turning. It is that if we were sufficiently free of the 
throng for holiday jaunts and could pursue the victim, could mark 
our man—say, every tenth one in the crowd—and follow him home 
and inquire into the end and the aim of his being, we should 
find there included some one else than himself, some one a degree 
more helpless, needy, adrift on the spinning planet. And the 
needier one, too, would have found something frailer than himself 
to whom he could pass on the solaces of the way. If we looked 
behind the mask we should find this indubitably so, till it wouJd 
be hard to find the mortal not bound to some one who was bound 
again to another. We actually get the sense, if we watch, that 
we are members of one body, and in some feeble wise each 
member is trying to fall in line with the universe, trying to trans- 
form this chaos into order. 

Very often we wonder why omnipotence should have ordered 
growth instead of uttering the fiat which would have brought 
forth immediate perfection. The only answer that comes is that, 
things being as they are, our sole joy is in the struggle, never in 
achievement. To strive hopefully, not to attain, is life. Stepping 
upward, not the plane upon which we stand, gives elation. 

Behind the mask the vision of life is not unexhilarating. How- 
ever the outside of life be spattered with clay or powdered with 
dust, at the heart of things we find each man fanning some 
wavering flame of tenderness, cherishing some dim hope of a 
higher virtue vet to be, clinging to some unforgotten ideal or per- 
forming pious rites before a glorified instant in the past. 
Following into the silent places, we find each seemingly dull atom 
of humanity has its own instants when it sees, perhaps afar off, 
the glory of existence, when it looses the bonds of self and steps 
out into the freedom of love and offers a zealous service to a 
soaring ideal. 

Can it be all illusion, too, that, as the ages pass, more and more 
intelligence is applied to life. It seems at times as if the dark 
area were shrinking slowly, and flowers were growing out of the 
ashes, and the sunshine were turning the motes of dust to ir- 
idescent jewels. More people to-day than ever before seem to 
have laid fetters on their destiny. More people to-day seem to un- 
derstand that the best happiness is to have suffered beyond their 
deserts. For, surely, in some strange and unsearchable way it 


with the withdrawal of the half gods the true gods come, and hy 
the body’s dying the spirit beats its way into consciousness, winning 
its life from the bursting clay. 

In a recent novel of more than average power and interest the 
hero, beaten and thwarted at every step, sees in a vision,.as he lies 
dying alone in the open, clutching still at his escapededesire, thie 
vision of an iris-crowned child who bears to him the messave. 
“There is something better.” 

The author does not tell what the “ something better” is, in the 
book, and doubtless each must clothe his vision of it in the garb of 
his own habitual modes of thought, but to one eager to plumb thie 
author’s mind and bold enough to ask, the answer comes: “ Myself 
within the heart, smaller than a mustard-seed: myself within 
the heart, greater than the earth, greater than the sky, greater 
than heaven. For who beholds all things in the self, and the self 
in all things, turns not away. And what sorrow, what trouble, can 
come to him that has once beheld the unity, a self-encircling all, 
bright, incorporeal, scatheless, pure, untouched, wise, omnipresent, 
self-existent ?” | 


Personal and Pertinent 


GRovEeR CLEVELAND has always possessed a sane habit of wind, 
and he has saved himself a great deal of worry and anxiety that 
most people do not know about by indifference to his enemies, and 
by a saving sense of humor that a few humans lack and with which 
he is not always credited. He has never taken the trouble to ask 
the country to participate in his personal grievances. When he 
was a candidate in 1884, the late WILLIAM DORSHEIMER thought 


that he had warrant to say that Mr. CLEVELAND, when Governor, had 


to be excellent, and I had some made and sent to my room. 


company. 


adds to the general glory of existence to see a man whom we know 


to be better than his fate. More people to-day understand that 
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framed the Morrison tariff bill—*“‘the horizontal bill ”’—and he 
said so to a newspaper correspondent, who repeated it in one of 
his letters. Now Mr. CLEVELAND believed that,°as Governor of 
New York, he had nothing to do with Federal legislation, and he 
had given no authority for the statement. He therefore denied 
the impeachment to the editor of the New York Sun when he was 
asked. When this denial was published—it did not say that any 
one had lied—the young newspaper correspondent thought that he 
must be lost, that he was discredited with a man for whom he 
had acquired a deep reverence, and so he hastened to Albany to 
propitiate his offended demigod.. He naturally expected a blast 
of indignation, but he met a cheerful large man, in a cheerful 
frame of mind, who asked him to smoke a cigar with him and 
WILSON “BISSELL and the meritorious APGAR. 

“It’s a pretty strong cigar,” said the culprit. 

“Well, [ guess you can stand it,” said CLEVELAND. “ You're 
in good society; your surroundings are propitious; you'll like the 
smoke. Almost everything depends on your surroundings. I used 
to smoke a cigar in Buffalo, when I was young, that seemed to me 
But 
when they got there, I found them pretty poor stuff. I used .to 
smoke them at one of the big beer-gardens, but when I got them 
home they were different; I missed the sand on the floor and the 
Be careful to get in the right company, too, when 
you ask questions. When you want to know what I think, ask 
me.” That was all, and the youth was happy. 


No man in public life ever annoyed Mr. CLEVELAND 80 
much, when he was President, as Senator GorMAN, Senator (or- 
MAN was very helpful to him in his first campaign, but for reasons, 
perhaps satisfactory to himself, he was not Mr. CLEVELAND’s friend 
in the second administration. Indeed, he used to do a good many 
things that the President and those about him regarded as treacher- 
ous. GORMAN could say and do as much as he pleased to offend 
the President; no one outside of his intimate friends, and very 
few of them, knew how CLEVELAND felt about it. But Gorman 
knew, for CLEVELAND sent for him, or GoRMAN called on CLEVE 
LAND, and the President said, “ GorMAN, you’re acting very badly, 
I think; about as badly as vou can act.” 

“Why, Mr. President, I’m astonished.” 

“I don’t see why you should be.” 

Then Mr. GoRMAN explained how good and faithful he had been 
in the first campaign (this was the second administration), but 
CLEVELAND interrupted him. x, 

“I’m not talking about then, but now—and you're acting badly 
for the party and the country.” 

Mr. GorMAn told LAMONT, aiterwards, that the interview had 
been very painful to him. 

Once GoRMAN made a violent assault on CLEVELAND. in a specch 
in the Senate, and some of the President’s friends thought that 
there had-been a breach of faith. But Mr. CLEVELAND never read 
the speech; he said he hadn’t time to trouble himself about it. 
Nor, indeed, did he ery out loud once during his- two terms as 
President, nor has he ever cried out loud and complained of 
being hurt. 

It was because the students of Princeton felt that they had en- 
countered the genuine thing that they gave to CLEVELAND & 
loving-cup on his seventieth birthday. 


Correspondence 


ROOSEVELT AND BRYAN 


New Orveans, La., April 1, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sin.—l am a plain old farmer, but not a “notable man,” and 
therefore suppose it makes little or no difference to the world in 
eencral What I’m thinking about. But in my secluded life, down 
on the farm, I have much time for reading, and think a good deal 
about polities, having had an inclination that way when as a 
boy | used to read about Washington, Jefferson, Monroe, Adams, 
McKinley, Cleveland, ete. Bryanism made me a Republican, but 
the high-handed, empirical juggling and all-around disregard of 
the Constitution by Mr. Roosevelt have“ almost turned me back 
to Brvan again, and I am half inclined to think that if the 
next Presidential contest is between Roosevelt and Bryan, the 
latter may win. The socialistic element to which Roosevelt is 
playing, is unstable and unthinking, and cannot be relied on, pro- 
vided somebody comes along with an idea that will out-Herod 
Herod. ‘Bryan can be relied on to furnish that idea, and to go 
Roosevelt one better on anything the latter proposes. In that way 
Bryan would get the very vote to which Roosevelt is so earnestly 
catering. 

Conservative men stand for principle, but the socialist wants 
an immediate delivery of the goods, and is ready to abandon his 
idol the very moment his idol’s ideas make him hungry. Now, if 
things go as they are now pointed, many of Roosevelt's gallery 
gods will be idle and hungry too long before the next election—as 
a result of business depression, itself the result of selfish grinding 
and uncertain political policies. If nominated, Bryan will carry 
the South. An additional advantage to him is that whilst right- 
minded people want the right, it is extremely sickening to them 
to have business eternally ground between the millstones of radical 
polities and menaced and threatened, and with a de-light-ed grin 
daily tossed before the galleries of the world from Washington. 
It is more revolting still to see the President meddling in the 
affairs of the States—talking ‘about naming his own successor, 
and trying to punish United States Senators for doing, thinking, 
anl speaking as they please under the law and their oath of office. 

The Republicans have a two-thirds majority in the Senate, and 
even if Bryan were elected his hands would be effectually tied. 
He could make recommendations which the Senate could ignore. 
In this way the country could get a four years’ respite. As be- 
tween Roosevelt and Bryan, then, the election of the latter would 
not surprise me. One old hell is about as bad as another, and as 
between a hell in full blast, with its operations upsetting business 
confidence, and another simply in position with its fires banked, I 
think conservatives would prefer the latter, and that they might 
stay at home in States like New York, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
and perhaps on the Pacific slope, and simply let Bryan go in by 
default. 

Notwithstanding his pledges to the contrary, Roosevelt is so 
much of a gallery-player that I am forced to the conclusion that 
he really wants the nomination again—from the Republicans if 
possible, but from the Democrats if the Republicans should turn 
him down—and I.am not so sure that the Democrats would not 
nominate him if the Republicans did not, for with them these days 
the fundamental principle of politics seems to be any old thing 
to win. 

But as much as I despise Bryan’s policies, I cannot but regard 
him as safer, more approachable, more open, more American, 
and with less mean, low, selfish cunning than Roosevelt. Indeed, 
Roosevelt has shown a contempt for the Constitution of which I 
(lo not believe any other educated native-born American either 
(desirous or capable; and if there is one thing in the latter’s char- 
acter more despisable than another, it is his contempt for the 
very law he is so drastically prescribing for everybody else. 
Under the guise of reform, he is stealing rights that are more 
precious to native Americans than all the corporations of the 
country put together. We ean handle the corperations some way. 
hut when our constitutional liberties are gone there may be more 
0 getting them back than is now dreamed of in all our wild 
OsOp 1V. 

_Another thing—Theodore Roosevelt has disgraced the Presiden- 
tial chair With more petty acts than all the other Presidents of 
the United States combined. His self-righteous messages are sick- 
ening. He appears to have no respect for anything but himself. 
To him the House of Representatives, the Senate, the Supreme 
Court, the Constitution, are nothing. He is indeed sowing to the 
wind, and if as a result of it our country does not reap the whirl- 
wind I shall be very much surprised. ee 

I am, sir, 
SILAS GREEN. 


MUSIC IN POETRY 


Rocuester, N. Y., February rr, 1007. 

To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

NiR.—Mr. Joseph Altsheler, in his letter to you, dated January 5. 
1907, and which you published under the title of “ Magic in Poetry,” 
‘ays: “ Mr. Kipling, in an address last year .. . said that there 
Were only five passages of sheer magic in English poetry, and that 
four of them were found in Keats, But he did not quote any of 
these passages.” In your foot-note to Mr. Altsheler’s letter, you 
mention Kipling’s story “ Wireless,” and say that he quotes there 
the last two lines of Mr. Altsheler’s first quotation from Keats. I 
think the mistake originally arose from reading the word passages 


instead of lines. In “ Wireless,” Kipling says, “ Remember that 
in all the millions permitted there are no more than five—five little 
lines—of which one can say: *‘ These are the pure magic. These 
are the clear vision. The rest is only poetry.—I vowed no un 
conscious thought of mine should influence the blindfold soul, and 
pinned myself desperately to repeating and re-repeating the ofser 
three: 
“A savage spot as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon lover.” 


These three lines are of course from Coleridge's “ Kubla Khan.” 
The two lines “ Mr. Shaylor was playing hot and cold with” were, 
as you said, 

“Charmed magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.” 

I am somewhat of a collector of Kiplingiana, and as yet have 
found no address where Kipling speaks of “ five passages of sheer 
magic in English poetry.” 

I am, sir, 
BertTua L. BOLTON. 


BLAME IT ON THE SUN 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 30, 1007 

To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: | 
Sir,—I was pleased to see the letter from W. B. S., of Phila- 
delphia, in your issue of last week, criticising the pictures pub- 
lished in the Weekty—* When the President Makes a Speech.” 
The pictures may have been clever, but were decidedly disrespeetfw 

I am, sir, 
W. C. Horner. 


CALL FOR AN ORANGE DAY 


RIVERSIDE, CAaL., Fanuary 30, 1907. 
To the Press of the United States: 

The orange-produters of California are desirous of having a’ day 
set aside to be called a “ National Orange Day,” when every man, 
woman, and child of the United States will eat one or more 
oranges in order to assist the greatest industry of the great State 
of California. 

We believe you will give editorial and news space to promoting 
the plan, and we urge you to adopt the first-.day of March as 
“ National Orange Day.” ' 

President Roosevelt planted one of the original navel orange 
trees in the patio of the Glenwood Mission Inn in this city when 


* here, and every year the luscious oranges of this parent treq@ are 


sent to the President, who enjoys them immensely. 
Your kind consideration will place us under lasting obligations. 
Yours, very truly, 
RIVERSIDE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Per Tuos. C. Evans, Act. See'y. 


\ 


YES: PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT IS VERY POPULAR 


Matpen, Mass., March rr, 1007. 
To the Editor of. Harper’s Weekly: , 

Sir.—As one of your subscribers, I wish to state that, although 
I have been a subscriber for one year only, I have seen the WREKLY 
often for a number of vears, and have always been favorably im- 
pressed with it, especially as regards the editorials. 

I have noticed, however, that during the past few months a 
violent change has come over your editorial column in relation to 
the acts of as high-minded and thoroughly honest and well-mean- 
ing a man as ever occupied the White House. I am at a loss to 
understand your sudden change of heart... . 

I have been very much pleased to find that I am by no means 
alone in my estimation of President Roosevelt; and can say very 
positively that the people of the o!d Bay State do not agree with 
vou by ahy means, and are perfectly contented to have the reins 
of the governmert in the hands of our esteemed fellow gitizen 
Theodore Rooseveit. 

Trusting that you will discover the error of your ways, and that 
vou may find space to publish my mite, } 

I am, sir, 
C. C. Cox, 2p, 


Our correspondent is quite right in thinking that he is not 
alone in his estimation of President Roosevelt. -The President 
is by all odds the most popular citizen in sight; so popular, in- 
deed, that even just and moderate criticisms of details $f his 
policies or deportment excite resentment and reproaghes’ from 
the great army of his admirers. Our correspondent should dis- 
tinguish between personal character and political actions. “ As 
high-minded and thoroughly honest and well-meaning a man as 
ever occupied the White House” may do great mischiefs by errors 
of judgment as to policies or methods, and when that happens, the 
more honest and well-meaning the man, the greater the mischief 
and the harder to stay it, because integrity of character begets 
such confidence in a man that folks are prone to think that every- 
thing he tries to do is wise, and that every one who tries to hold 
him back is wicked.—Ep1Tor. 
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THE CARNEGIE 


INSTITUTE 


A $20,000,000 BENEFACTION FOR ART, SCIENCE, AND EDUCATION 


By 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Pittspurc, April 11, 1907. 
OR view of the 
celebrated Horseshoe 
Curve chose the 
Day Express to 
Pittsburg. But as 
we reached that climax of 
the trip, a train loaded -with 
pig-iron from Pittsburg slid 
hetween us and one of the 


finest sights in America. 
The freight passed at 


length, and as we drew to 
opposite sides of the gigan- 
tie horseshoe, the smoke. 
blown black from its engine, 
wreathed itself beautifully 
about that train of pig-iron. 
veiling its ugliness and ma- 
king it a lovely and mys- 
terions background to the 
thrilling beauty of that 
scene. 

It was a good sight. but 
it was better symbolism. 
For so the mills of Pitts- 
burg, after brutalizing the 
place, have won through at 
length to the task of 
beautifying it both phvsie- 
ally and spiritually. And 
the pig of iron has, by a breathless swoop of evolution, become a 
ministering spirit. 


John W. Beatty 


DIRECTOR OF FINE ARTS 
AT THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


The Carnegie Institute, which was dedicated to-day at Pittsburg. 


represents in its cost of over twenty millions the largest recorded 
sift to a sinzgle community. It comprises five departments: rthe 


library, the art-galleries, the music-hall, the museum, and the 


technical schools. All of these, except the technical schools and 
the branch libraries, are lodged in one enormous building which 
covers four and a half acres at the entrance to Schenley Park. 
Across the central part of the facade an inscription reads: 

“ This building is devoted to Literature, Science, and Art, and is 
the gift of Andrew Carnegie to the people of Pittsburg.” The build- 
ing was originally intended for a library alone, but, by a royal 
afterthought, was remodelled as a palace of general culture at a cost 
of six millions. 

As I stood on the sidewalk immediately before the main entrance 
| noticed at onee certain qualities and defects of qualities which 
seemed to me to be characteristic of the city itself. I was im- 
pressed, on the one hand. with the liberal seale of the building, the 
youthful vitality and lightness in the modeiling of such a massive 
and dignified and organie structure. Its defects, on the other hand, 
like those of Pittsburg. impressed me most vividly at a first 
glimpse of the exterior. Every one deplores the situation, packed 
in without vistas between an inglorious thoroughfare and an 
ignoble gully, and remembers that city politics dictated the 
isolated library entrance. 

To the left of Mr. Carnegie’s inscription the names of the 
world’s great painters and sculptors adorned the frieze: but to the 
right only these musical names were visible: Saint-Saé@ns, Strauss, 
Theodore Thomas, Glinka, Bizet, atfd Weber. Far away on a wing 
1 discovered the names of Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, and Wagner. 
Brahms lurked near the outer corner. while Haydn, Dvorak, and 
Tschaikowsky were hidden by the angle. and Schubert and Schu- 
mann eluded my search altogether. 

Strauss and Thomas in the foreground: Beethoven and Brahms 
on the far horizon! Was this arrangement, I wondered, character- 
istic of Pittsburg? 

A like absence of poise in local conceptions of art and artists 
seem to be typified by Rhind’s bronzes. The allegorical groups 


FOR 


ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


“HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


above the cornice loom far too large for their environment: the 
face of Shakespeare below seems utterly frivolous, as if the book 
in his hand were by one of his lesser Western commentators; while 


‘the features of Bach and Michelangelo are almost brutal in their 


materialism. 

As | watched Bach looking cruelly at his rudimentary grind- 
organ'a citizen came along with a kit of tools. 

“Huh!” he sniffed, jerking his thumb at the father of modern 
music, “ he’d be a bad man to strike fer a dollar!” 


- 


In the Hall of Architecture. A Repro- 
duction of the Bronze Font of Siena 
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Eaver to learn the attitude of the man in the Pittsburg street, 
| requested his views on Michelangelo. 

4s we moved down together, “I’m a good American,” he said, 
“but I got an eye fer the beautiful. And though I got enough books 
an’ picters of me own without takin’ nothin’ from Mr. Carnegie, this 
here place is goin’ to be the real thing fer all these young fellers 
about here what’s growin’ up wild without my advantages, and I'd 
jest like to clap old Carnegie on the back fer this an’ tell him, 
‘God bless yel’” 

He looked Michelanelo up and down. 

“Now this feller’s better’n the other,’ he declared. “ Looks as 
if he could strip off that there old outfit an’ stand right up to 
Jeffries any day.” 

He mused deeply, then burst forth: 

“But there’s one thmg that sorter riles me. That there chap 
[ can spot fer an Eye-talian. Now I'll jest tell you, young feller, 
that it isn’t right to stick him up. here when there’s thousands 
of good honest Americans what have him beat to a pulp in the 
matter of high art.” 

He shook his fist at the broken nose of the master. 


“It’s a little like importin’ dago contract labor. America fer 


“The Well of Moses” at Dijon, and the Tomb of Francis Il. and 
Marguerite de Foix in the Cathedral of St.-Pierre at Nantes. The 
collection is remarkable for the purity and quality of the casting, 
and for beauty of arrangement and of setting. Mr. Beatty and his 
assistant, the sculptor Zeller, deserve high praise for their enter- 
prise, skill, and taste in this department. 

The hall of sculpture, though it also contains only casts, is 
notable for selection, grouping, and the tone of the plaster itself, 
which is often marblelike in its translucency. The Elgin marbles 
on one side provide the pyramidal theme which is subtly repeated 
in the entire arrangement of the hall. The effective cement bases 
and mortar backgrounds in these two departments are unique, and 
are the invention of Mr. Zeller. 

The annual International Exhibition of Paintings has been for 
years one of the glories of Pittsburg, and the present exhibition is 
perhaps the richest ever known in America. Certainly the average 
of excellence is far higher than that of any Parisian Salon or 
Munich Ausstellung in the writer’s experience. It is a good sight 
for patriots. For, though Europe is heavily represented, the su- 
premacy here of American genius is not open to argument. It is 
impossible to estimate the inspirational value of such an exhibition; 


> 


. 


- 
and 


The East Entrance and Stairway of the Institute, showing the Mural Decorations by Mr. John W. Alexander 


the Americans, say I. Why, friend, they’s enough geniuses here in 
«hep City to set up two inches apart right round this here 
ealnce, 

The querulous aceents of this gift-horse dentist, however, were 
quickly muted for. me by the harmony of the interior. The main 
entrance led directly to a noble stairway up which three chariots 
might (rive abreast into the hall of architecture. In this lofty 
room Direetor Beatty has assembled within two years reproductions 
of the world’s best architecture as representative as those collected 
by the Metropolitan in more than a quarter of a century—and has 
arranged thenmr better. 

Pn the opposite wall is the entire facade of the Romanesque 

hurech of St.-Gilles in France, which measures eighty-seven by 
thirty-eivht feet, and is one of the largest casts in the world. This 
church as made of the most diverse materials, each sculptor and 
mason Using marble or granite or Caen stone as it suited his indi- 
ual’ fancy. The church was built without scaffolding. Instead 
os Wilders heaped dirt higher and higher about the building until 

& whole was completed. Then it was excavated. 

On the right are two Athenian temples; on the left, a portal of 
sa aux Cathedral, one of Ghiberti’s Baptistery doors, and Nicolo 
— * great Siena pulpit. Over the entrance the lions of Mycene 
- p mildly, flanked with columns from Tivoli and from the 
‘ausoleum of Halicarnassus, with fragments.of their orders. 

Besides the facade of St.-Gilles there are two other unique casts: 
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and it is hoped that its success may inspire a cognate movement 
toward the quickening of our other arts—tmost of all, toward the 
Americanizing of American music. 

The permanent gallery, though in its infancy, is well selected, and 
contains some excellent paintings such as Dagnan-Bouveret’s radiant 
“ Disciples at Emmaus,” the characteristic Whistler “ Sarasate,” 
Thaulow’s “ Arques at Ancourt,” and Tryon’s “ May.” There are 
no marbles in the collection, and few bronzes besides some Pom- 
peian reproductions. 

The notable hall decorations by John W. Alexander (who was born 
in Pittsburg) represent, in a series of panels, the characteristic local 
industries. Few American themes are more stimulating to the 
imagination of a painter than the spectacular life of the rolling- 
mills, and here Alexander has risen to his task. The larger panels 
at the head of the stairway are more ambitious. On the left, Pitts- 
burg, hovering in armor, is the goal of a cosmopolitan legion of 
spirits who are bringing him all the good things of earth, while 
smoke demons, opposite, settle away from his iron feet. 

The library was the germ of the institute, and has always been 
the most important factor in its mission of culture. As might be 
expected of so young a collection, it is still weak in ancient litera- 
ture, but in the modern field it is one of the best equipped in the 
world; and certainly the most convenient and delightful and stimu- 


lating of all cities of refuge for the scholar and the man of. letters. 


The librarians are thoroughly trained, and strike the balance ex- 
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quisitely between the pedantic “ book-jailer” and the brainless 
book-shoveller. They are a working force two hundred strong. Not 
only do they secure a high efficiency for their 250,000 volumes, but 
they create new ideas and then put them into practical opera- 
tion. 

The library manages twenty-nine “ home-library groups ” and fifty 
reading clubs for boys and girls in remote districts. It sends collec- 
tions of books to sixty-seven schools, and has special reading-rooms 
for pupils and teachers in its own building. It established the 
original School for Children’s Librarians—a sort of school for 
literary kindergartners, which attracts pupils from as distant 
regions as Norway, and supplies a growing number of libraries with 
these greatly needed specialists. Each student here must become 
familiar with all the standard books that a child should know. And 
the course is almost German in its thoroughness. For incidentally, 
I saw a warning shelf containing horrible examples of what a child 
should not know. Some of these were: The Sorrows of Satan; 
Schopenhauer: The Seren Buckets of Blood, and Nhe. 

The Carnegie Library is inventive not only in these ways, but 
is also a veritable fountain-head of creative suggestion. For Miss 
Welles, the superintendent of circulation, and Miss Willard, the 
reference librarian, have more than once prompted authors to 
write books that clamored to be written. 

At the desk of Miss Willard, the scholar, the philanthropist, the 
club-woman, the schoolboy, the anarchist, the inventor, the plumber, 


Looking West in the Hall of Architecture, to the Right 
a Cast of the Choragic Monument of Lysicrates at Athens 


the infant. the financier, may find instant aid and illumination. 
The following is her record of inquiries for a single day: Luther 
Burbank: Copper industry in Montana; American mural decora- 
tion; Seulpture in l{ttsburg: Emotional quality of Thomas 
Hardy’s work: Gamesf/and songs for children; The new woman; 
Political map of Engfand in 1832; Humor of the West; Drills for 
boys’ brigades: Panama Canal; An acrostiec or poems about Long- 
fellow: Manufactures of the United States; Attractive small edi- 
tion of Pascal's thoughts: Myths and superstitions of Japan; 
Toasts and after-dinner speeches; What is the magnetic pole?; 
Northwest passage; Road map of Allegheny County; International 
arbitration, ete. . 

The library has built up a very valuable collection of books and 
bound volumes of periodicals treating of the industries for which 
Pittsburg is famous. 

The system includes a central library, six attractively housed 
branches, nine deposit stations, one call station in a large depart- 
ment store, and one children’s room in a settlement. The main 
building is beautifully furnished and provided with pneumatic tubes, 
an automatie elevator in the eleven-storied stack, and a book 
* railway.” <A printing-office and bindery are in the basement. To 


Mr. Hopkins, the librarian, and his able staff, belongs the glory of . 


creating out of Mr. Carnegie’s millions one of the brightest foci of 
literary culture:in the Middle West. 


In announcing his plans for the greater institute, Mr. Car) egie 
proposed to include in it a school of music. Of this there is a~ ye 
only a nucleus, the music-hall, where free organ recitals are : jvep 
twice a week by noted Organists, and where the concerts 0: the 
Pittsburg Orchestra are held. 

This organization, though unsupported by Mr. Carnegie, is coing 
a work cognate to that of the institute, and is under the ma) age. 
ment of Mr. George H. Wilson, the manager of the music-hall. - The 
orchestra, which Mr. Carnegie once called “one of Pittshurg’s 
chiefest assets,” ranks high among American orchestras, and is 
eredit to its public-spirited guarantors and to American musi. 

During my visits to the institute the thoughtfulness and courtesy 
of the heads of these various departments were thoroughly delight. 
ful. But the curator of the museum masked under a reserved and 
forbidding manner a subtle refinement of courtesy. For, while 
firmly denying me access to his halls, he referred me instead to his 
eloquent essay upon them. 

“The Carnegie Museum,” writes Dr. Holland in the brilliant 
brochure to which he referrel me, “is one of the four vreat 
— of America, holding high rank among the museums of the 
world.” 

It includes these subdivisions: useful arts, history, plivsies, 
chemistry, mineralogy, geology, paleontology, and the biologic 
sciences, 

The museum is best known for its collection of mammals, fossils, 
insects, and birds (especially local varicties), its ethnological 
specimens, and its thirty paleontological expeditions sent out by its 
founder to meet with remarkable success in various parts of 
America. 

The writer regreis his inability to deal with this subject at first 
hand, but consoles himself with extracts from Dr. Holland’s spirited 
monograph : 

“A collection of recent pottery and glassware is in process of 
formation. . . . Collections illustrating the art of typography are 
in process of formation....A_ collection representing the 
“omar and instruments employed in physical research is contem- 
plated.” 

From these thinner notes of aspiration the monograph now swells 


to a triumphant harmony of actual achievement: 

“ An extensive collection of local historical relics has been ae- 
quired. ... A splendid mass of material illustrating the truths 
of mineralogy has been acquired. . . . It contains the best collection 
of Pennsylvania minerals in existence.” , 

The essay now descends to a more popular style: 

“To the uninitiated one of the most striking objects in the hall 
of paleontology is the skeleton of thé large Jurassic reptile known 
to science as Diplodocus carnegtei. It measures eighty-four feet 
from the tip of the nose to the end of the tail, and stands at the hips 
fully fourteen feet in height. . . . It is the real thing. 

“ The director of the museum,” continues Dr. Holland, “ has him- 
self deposited under its roof his entire collection of insects, whieh 
is known to be one of the largest collections in the world. 

“ The ethnological content of the Museum is extensive and beauti- 
ful. . . . It contains the largest collection representing the arche- 
ology of Costa Rica in the world.” ... 

The Curator concludes his treatise not without a touch of philoso- 
phy: “ Among objects which attract attention is an ancient Egyp- 
tian boat. . . . This ancient boat, in the construction of which no 
metal was used, is probably the oldest structure of wood in the New 
World. Between it and such a boat as the S. 8S. Baltic lies a vast 
development in marine construction.” 

The Carnegie technical schools are situated near the institute 
proper, and are to spread over a site of thirty-two acres adjoining 
Schenley Park. Though 1350 students are already enrolled, fhe 
present buildings represent only a tenth of the entire building 
scheme. 

There seems to be an insatiable hunger in our country for the | 
sort of instruction offered by these schools, and in their two years 
of life they have received over 10,000 applications for admission. 
The schools embrace four departments. The School of Applied 
Science offers courses in architectural, civil, chemical, railroad 
motive power, foundry, electrical, and mechanical practice. The 
School of Apprentices and Journeymen offers supplementary evening | 
instruction to those already working at a trade. The School of 
Applied Design instructs in technical design and in the mechanical 
processes of the various art industries. The Technical School for 
Women is complementary to the other three. 

The popularity of these schools is a significant commentary on the 
prediction of H. G. Wells that society will ultimately be compose! 
of three main classes: the shareholding class, the engineering clas — 
and the scum of the earth. 

Their founder has thus far given the schools a million and a hal! 
for buildings, and two millions for endowment. 

The director, Dr. A. A. Hamerschlag, has under him a young and 
brilliant teaching staff of ninety. 

The Carnegie Institute might be called “'The University of th 
People of Pittsburg,” for it is more truly “ universal” in scop 
than any institution devoted to the education of certain select 
youths and maidens. And, if the high school is higher and broadet 
than the school, this institute might even be called “ The Carnegt 
High University.” ‘ 

The founder has conceived a project unique, beautiful. ~an 
beneficent; has executed it generously, swiftly, efficiently: ™ 
adapted it wisely to the demands of its environment and of i's az 
and, best of all, has set an inestimable example to those wlio m# 
hereafter seek to benefit mankind. He has found in Mr. Frew at 
Mr. Church, the president and the secretary of the institute, able 
coadjutors. And by this, his crowning achievement, has se*led th 


gratitude, the sympathy, and the admiration of the American people : 
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The Reproduction of the West Portal of the Romanesque Church of St.-Gilles in France. 
Cast measures Eighty-seven by Thirty-eight Feet in extent, and is one of the largest ever made 


| 


Some of the larger Casts in the Hall of Architecture. The large Doorway 
in the Centre is a Reproduction of the Portal of the Bordeaux Cathedral 


IN THE HALL OF ARCHITECTURE AT THE $20,000,000 CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
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WHAT THE CIVIC FEDERATION IS DOING 


By ROLAND PHILLIPS 


T the “industrial peace” meeting at the home of Andrew 
Carnegie, on the evening of April 5, the attention of the 
public was again directed to the splendid work now being 
accomplished by.the National Civie Federation, under 
whose auspices the meeting took place. Some of the most 


important features of its present programme were adopted 
at the annual meeting of the Federation held recently in 


New York city. 
At this meeting about fifty distinguished speakers took part 


in a conference on these four national questions: Child 
Labor, the Income and Inheritance Tax, Government by In- 
junction, and the Sherman Antitrust Law as construed by 


the Supreme Court. The speakers included Andrew Carnegie, 
August Belmont, and others prominent in the world of capital 
and finanee; Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell, and other leaders 


of the great movement of organized labor; commissioners and 
factory inspectors of various States; representatives of em- 
ployers’ and other national organizations which are interested 


particularly in child labor; on taxation, the attorneys for 
and against the government at the time the income tax was 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, and such eminent 
authorities on the general subject of taxation as the Hon. George 
Foster, ex-Minister of Finance in Canada, Hon. Alfred Mosely, of 
England, and Professor E. R. A. Seligman, of Columbia University, 
who is unquestionably the foremost tax expert in America. 

The most conspicuous result of the conference, particularly in 
view of the President’s recent recommendations to Congress, was 
the decision to appoint, under the direction of the Civie Federa- 
tion, four national and representative commissions to make a 
thorough and impartial study of these questions with the pur- 
pose of recommending a_ basis for suitable legislation. 

Qn Child Labor, the situation is, in a word, this: for the past 
two or three years statements have appeared in the press and in 
various publications throughout the country purporting to show 
the extent and menace of the employment of children. It has been 
stated, among other things, that there are about 2,000,000 children 
employed in gainful occupations; 

“Two million children in this country are at work while other 
children play or go to school ... two million children sacrificed 
to greed... Wwe are struggling to save millions of children 
from the stunted bodies and blighted minds caused by industrial 
slavery.” 

It is obvious that such a picture makes a strong appeal to the 
sympathy of every man and woman. But are the facts as stated? 
It is claimed by some that this 2,000,000 should be reduced at once 
to 1,750,000, according to the census of 1900, and that it should be 
specifically stated that this number represents children between 
the ages of ten and sixteen years. Of this number it appears 
that the census shows ahout a million employed in agricultural 
pursuits where, in most cases, the children are working with 
their parents or faiitilies, and to whose employment there is no 
serious objection: and some 500,000 more who are over fourteen 
vears of age, leaving in round numbers about 200,000 whom it is 
sought to protect by legislation. The distinguished secretary of 
the National Child Labor Committee, Samuel McCune Lindsay, 
accepts these figures, stating that: 

“The number of children under fourteen represents 186,000 of 
those in other occupations than agriculture.” 

While no one will dispute the necessity of enacting legislation 
to protect even one child illegally or harmfully employed, it must 
be obvious that there is a vast difference in legislating for the 
benefit of 2,000,000 as against less than 200.000. 

Further, it appears to be a very reasonable demand that condi- 
tions of employment in certain parts of the country where it is 
claimed child labor is prevalent should be considered in the en- 
actment of legislation. In the South the rapid growth of the 
cotton-mill industry has made it necessary to make the unit of 
employment the entire family rather than the individual member. 
The result seems to be that a large number of children are 
indirectly benefited by wages for which they actually do no work. 
Further, it is claimed that from what is being done in the way 
of compulsory education in schools built and maintained by em- 
plovers certain obvious benefits.are conferred: which, under differ- 
ent conditions of employment, would not exist. In South Carolina, 
for example, there is to-day no compulsory-education law, and 
the schools run only four months a year at State expense. In 
certain cotton-mills of the State the contract with the family 
makes it compulsory for all children under twelve to attend 
school. It is claimed, on what seems.to be reliable authority, that 
in this State nearly 8000 children are being sent to school for 
eight or nine months a year at a cost, in which the State bears 
ne part, of between $80,000 and $90,000 a year. 

Qn the other hand, accusations are brought against the em- 
ployers of permitting night-work, of evading the law by employ- 
ing children under legal age. and so on. The whole subject bris- 
tles with difficulties and conflicting testimony. For one thing, 
it is a very grave question whether the regulation of child labor 
is a proper function of the Federal government as proposed in 
the recent Beveridge-Parsons bill. 

As to the Sherman law and the effect of its operations on 
national business, it will be recalled that the President in a recent 
message stated that; 
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“The law as construed by the Supreme Court is such thai 
the business of the country cannot be conducted without break. 
iy it.” 

According to the law it is criminal to enter into any contrac: 
or combination “in restraint of trade or commerce amony thi 
States or with foreign nations.” ‘The difficulty is that there ix 
hardly a contract or combination in any line of business, for or 
against the public interest, which is not in some respect “in re- 
straint of trade,” and therefore criminal. For example, it is a crime 
under the law for manufacturers to agree among themselves to se|! 
pure instead of impure food. It would be difficult to reduce any 
proposition to a more obvious absurdity. Further, it is known 
that the distinguished author of the bill intended it to apply only 
to the correction of certain industrial abuses. But in 1897, by a 
decision of the Supreme Court, railroads were brought under its 
jurisdiction, “The Joint Traffic Association,” an agreement en- 
tered into in 1895 by certain prominent railroad managers to main- 
tain the provisions of the interstate commerce law, and to prevent 
the cutthroat competition which was forcing the smaller roads 
out of business, was declared a conspiracy and a violation of thie 
Sherman law. A well-known railroad official recently summed up 
the effect of the Supreme Court decision on the business of the 
railroads as follows: 

“The result was anarchy—no agreements could be made or 
enforced — tariffs were disregarded — secret understandings ani 
rebates were the order of the day. There was not enough busi- 
ness to go*around, and it was a scramble to see who could get 
ahead of his competitor. Wages were reduced, not only of the 
railroad employees, but of the coal-miner, the ore-handler, ani 
laborer everywhere.” 

It is clear that some of the evil effects complained of would 
be obviated by an amendment exempting from the operation of 
the law agreements and combinations which, while technically 
“in restraint of trade,” are nevertheless in the interest of the 
public and necessary to the successful conduct of national busi- 
ness. But what shall be the exact terms of such an amendment ’ 
To settle the matter fairly and equitably to all interests will 
obviously require a more searching inquiry than has yet been 
muse into the many intricate questions of government control, 
public and private monopolies, rates, rebates, ete., which gre 
bound up in the great problem of interstate commerce. Sucl 
an inquiry will be undertaken by a national conference authorized 
by the Civie Federation and soon to be held in Chicago. 

On the proposition of levying a_ Federal tax on incomes anid 
inheritances one consideration may be eliminated at the outset. 
It is that the Federal government does not need such taxes as a 
source of revenue. If, therefore, the government is to assess taxes 
of this nature, it will be for the purpose, as suggested by the 
President, of assisting in the more equitable distribution of wealth 
and in the regulation of “ swollen” fortunes. 

Of course the difficulty to be overcome in case it is considered 
desirable for the Federal government to assess a graduated tax 
on incomes will be the decision of the Supreme Court in 1895, 
which declared such a tax unconstitutional. A curious fact about 
this decision is that the case on which it was based was identical 
with that of William M. Springer, afterwards Speaker of thie 
House, in which case the constitutionality of the tax was not 
questioned. It should also be borne in mind that the income-tax 
proposition of 1894, which the Supreme Court declared uncon- 
stitutional, was under debate for a few days only. During that 
time one of the prominent members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee who took part in the debate wrote to a high authority 
on taxation asking if there were any income taxes abroad. The 
fact that a large, and in some cases the largest, part of the in- 
come of countries like England, Germany, Switzerland, France. 
and others is derived from the income tax alone or in connection 
with an inheritance tax, shows how little prepared the legislator- 
of 1894 were to deal with the question. Moreover, the decision 
was handed down by a majority of one. Under these conditions 
it is conceivable that if a popular demand should arise a case 
might be prepared which would induce the court to view the 
proposition with favor. Unless this is done the only alternative 
is to amend the Constitution. 4 

To a Federal tax on inheritances there is no constitutional 
objection. However, thirty-three of our States are at present 
deriving considerable revenue from State taxes on successions, 
and as it also lies in the power of each State to tax incomes. 
the question arises whether, ‘n case the Federal government shoul 
ussess such taxes, the revenue of the States would not be seri- 
ously impaired. It is thought by some authorities that on this 
ground the objections to taxes on incomes and inheritances by 
the government would be extremely difficult to overcome. But 
granting that a satisfactory conclusion may be reached on this 
question, a great mass of mooted points must be decided. Sha! 
the income tax be levied as a graduated tax or on all incomes 
alike? Shall the entire income be taxed, or, as in England, the 
“receipts of income”? Shall exemptions be allowed on incomes 
under a certain amount? Will the best results come from taxing 
inheritances as a whole or the recipients.of the bequests? Sha!! 
such taxes apply to residents and non-residents? And _ shal! 
there be large or small exemptions? These are only a few of tlic 
more obvious questions which surround this intricate and difficu!' 
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subject. Even on the ethical side of the question scientists and 
authorities are in apparently hopeless disagreement. On_ the 
Tax Commission now being appointed by the Federation from 
the most able experts on taxation from each State will devolve 
the duty of recommendng a way out of what now seems an inex- 
tyicable tangle. 

In considering the subject of Government by Injunction, an- 
other committee now being appointed by the Federation will face 
what one authority has éalled the most important labor question 
of the day. It is clearly recognized that in certain cases a pre- 
liminary injunction may be issued at the time of a strike which, 
even though it may comply with the terms of the law, has the 
practical effect of settling the dispute. Organized labor believes 
that in this way the courts are being used by employers from a 
partisan standpoint to prevent or break strikes. The question is, 
can the abuses complained of by organized labor be remedied with- 
out destroying the beneficial principle underlying the injunction? 

The fact that the, National Civie Federation is undertaking 
the appointment and direction of the work of these commissions 
will perhaps come as a surprise to many who are familiar with 
its work only in connection with the settlement of industrial 
disputes. This is only one phase of. its activity. At the present 
time it is about toe conclude a most important investigation on 
the great question of Public Ownership. The report, which will 
be issued shortly, is based on more than a year's study of this 
question here and abroad by a representative commission of one 
hundred and fifty men, assisted by a large corps of engineers and 
expert accountants. According to a recent statement by the chair- 
man, Mr. M. E. Ingalls, the report will be practically unanimous 
on the principles of municipal ownership, and will undoubtedly 
serve in the future as a standard for the guidance of the munici- 
palities of this country. 

In addition to this, the Federation, through its other lines of 
activity, is in constant touch with the leading representatives of 
the great interests which will be called upon to take part in the 
proposed investigations. At the present time this activity is com- 
prised in the work of five general departments, including Public 
Ownership. These are Immigration, Conciliation, Welfare, In- 
dustrial Economies, and Political Reform. 

The first of these departments was organized recently under the 
chairmanship of Franklin Ma¢@Veagh, of Chicago, and is devoting 
its efforts chiefly to the consideration of such topics as the admin- 
istration of immigration laws, the distribution of aliens, the de- 
mand for immigrants, the influence of foreigners like the Chinese, 
Japanese, and Koreans on our labor conditions, and so on. When 
one considers the fact that 1,120,000 immigrants came to the 
United States last year, and that the South, in spite of this great 
increase, is in absolute need of a more adequate supply of labor, 
it is evident that at least one of the problems with which this de- 
partment has to deal is of incalculable importance to the com- 
mercial development of a great section of the country. A large 
number of the leading employers of the South are members of the 
department, and are working in connection with it to bring about a 
change in these conditions. 

In the Conciliation Department are represented not only the 
largest employers of labor in the United States, presidents of rail- 
roads, industrial corporations, and employers’ organizations of va- 
rious kinds, but the presidents and grand chiefs of all the large 
organizations of labor. More than five hundred cases of industrial 
disputes, involving thousands of employees and millions of capital, 
have been settled by this department. These have included averting 
or settling controversies between the great railroad systems and 
the, brotherhoods of engineers, firemen, and trainmen which have 
affected industries depending upon transportation in, practically 
every State of the Union; promoting. agreements between the long- 
shoremen and vessel-owners which are of vital importance to all 
industries engaged in shipping, such as the coal, iron, steel, lumber 


and elevator interests; adjusting street-railway controversies in 
San Francisco, New Orleans, Chicago, Pittsburg, New York, Bos- 
ton, Albany, and other large cities; averting strikes in the textile 
garment, boot and shoe industries, and the metal trades; pro- 
moting agreements between coal-operators and mine-owners, anil 
between the thirty-four crafts grouped as the building trades and 
the corresponding associations of employers. 

The work of the Welfare Department is along entirely different 
lines. Its whole object is to interest employers in improving’ the 
conditions under which employees in all industries work and live. 
In the last two years more than two hundred employers at their 
request have been given specific information, recommendations, and 
architectural plans on the proper housing of employees, recreation- 
grounds, education, provident funds, ete. The result is that thou- 
sands of employees all over the country have been benefited. In 
New York city alone there is a local branch of the department, 
whose work has been apportioned to twenty subcommittees, each 
dealing with a specific trade. These committees have succeeded in 
getting better working conditions for stationary firemen, | who 
work in overheated basements, poorly ventilated; moulders, metal- 
polishers, and employees in trades such as bakers, teamsters, strue- 
tural iron-workers, traction employees, sweatshop workers, ete, 

In the Department of Industrial Economies, of which Dr. Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, of Columbia, is chairman, the original | idea 
was to study the subjects involved in the settlement of disputes 
by the Conciliation Department, such as “ A Fair Wage,” “ Hours 
of Labor,’ “The Open and Closed Shop,” “ Restriction of Out- 
put,” “Compulsory Arbitration,” “ Piece-work,” and many similar 
subjects which involve vital industrial principles, but of which the 
general public knows little. 

I think it will be evident even from this bare outline of what 
the Federation is doing that it has carried out with some degree 
of success the purpose laid down at the time of its organization 
under the chairmanship of the late Senator Hanna: 


“To organize the best brains of the nation in an educational 
‘movement toward the solution of some of the great problems related 


to social and industrial progress; to provide for study and dis- 
cussion of questions of national import; to aid thus in the erystalli- 
zation of the most enlightened public opinion; and, when desirable, 
to promote legislation in accordance therewith.” } 

At present the application of these ideas is more than ever needed. 
It will not be questioned that the great wave of protest which has 
swept over the country for the past two years has developed in 
large part from the irresponsible statements of sensational writers. 
No one denies thit there are certain deplorable abuses in the finan- 
cial and industrial world to-day which must be rooted out.; But 
against those who magnify these abuses beyond all trutl and 
recognition the public has no redress, nor has it the means of know- 
ing the facts. Moreover, the socialists and other agitators have 
been quick to take advantage of this in extending their operations 
over the country. At the present time socialists are maintaining 
printing establishments in various cities which are turning out 
literally tons of propaganda favorable to socialism. In addition 
to a number of weekly papers they have lately established a 
socialist daily in Chicago. They are attempting to educaije the 
children of the country in their doctrines by putting socialists in 
control of school boards in various cities. They have organized a 
socialist intercollegiate society to reach the college men of the 
country. A socialist university established this year is now run- 
ning in New York. They are sending their speakers to all parts 
of the United States to spread their propaganda. It is stajed on 
good authority that in the city of New York alone during the 
winter one hundred meetings a night are held for the advancement 
of socialist doctrines. It is not one of the least claims pf the 
National Civic Federation that it represents the opinions of sane 
men as against those who wish thus to undermine our existing 
institutions. 
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HIROKO is very different from most of the dogs you meet in 
Japan. These other dogs are the sons of the wild packs which 
only a few years ago howled and prowled wolflike around 
the towns at night. They are long-legged and lean-bodied, 
with malignant eyes that stare at you coldly in spite of the 
taming that has brought them to hand in this blessed era of Meiji. 


They have the long, keen, punishing jaw of the wolf, and I should 


hate to be a fat man and meet a pack of them on a dark and 

lonely road. 

Yes; Shiroko is very different. His eyes are a deep brown hazel, 
and they twinkle with humor and kindliness, to say nothing of 
certain shrewd gleams of speculation at times. He looks like a 
big fox terrier at first. until you observe presently that he has 
the broad chest, the bulging 
head, and chopped-off muz- 
zie of the Boston terrier. 
Heaven knows how he ever 
came to Japan. 

Shiroko met four of us at 
Katase when we were going 
to visit the shrine of the 
goddess Benten on the island 
of Enoshima. He who visits 
Japan and does not see Eno- 
shima will regret it forever. 
It is the most beautiful, the 
queerest, quaintest, ancient- 
est—- 

But no matter about the 
rest of the rhapsody; we 
went by train from Yoko- 
hama to Fujisawa. and by 
trolley-cars—cute little cars, 
where they clang the warn- 
ing-gong on the back plat- 
form—from Fujisawa to Ka- 
tase. It was a _ heavenly 
February morning, the sun 
pouring a golden benediction 
on the just and the unjust; 
and all around us, under the 
pink plum blossoms—daring 
adventurers that bloomed a 
full month ahead of time— 
there were scores of smiling, 
chattering Japanese men and 
women on their way to pic- 
nic on Enoshima. 

' From the midst of a mov- 
ing ambush of red and pink 
little kimonos and fluttering 
fans, Shiroko popped out 
upon us, prancing like a 
puppy. wagging his tail and 
his springy body, grinning 
as we never had seen a dog 
grin before outside of story 
books, and beaming upon us 
with genial welcome. 

* Hello, old boy! Glad to 
see you!” said the Bruns- 
wicker, and patted him on 
the head. Shiroko gayl 
darted from hand to hand, 
taking all the pats we had to 
give, and wigwagging to us 
Shiroko stepped back and express- the assurances of his most 
ed his scorn with a lovely scowl distinguished consideration. 
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“Honorable sirs and ladies, come in and have tea,” urged a 
stubby little red-cheeked nesan, bobbing and smiling at the door 
of her tiny inn; but we declined for the moment, and said we'd 
take tea when we came back for the wraps we were leaving in 
her care. 

“Whose dog?” asked Mrs. Hypatia, who speaks Japanese like 
a native. 

“That dog, Okusan, lives over on Enoshima,” the nesan replied, 
with more smiles and bows. “He comes here every day to meet 
the trolley-cars.’ 

Was it fancy, or did we really see a look of pleading in Shiroko's 
brown eyes as he wagged a propitiatory tail at the nesan? Of a 
certainty he wagged as one who begs, and of a certainty his glances 
were full of the furtive ap- 
peal of him who dreads the 
revelation of a secret. And 
when he saw that the girl 
was telling no more about 
him, Shiroko capered off 
gavly ahead of us, and en- 
couraged us along the sandy 

A Japanese gentleman, all 
in American clothes and 
gloves and gold watch and 
chain, patted the head of 
Shiroko and invited him to 
come along. The dog frisked 
and smiled. 

“I'd like to, much,” 
he replied in dog language, 
as plainly as could be. are I'd 
be delighted to go with you; 
but, you see, I have taken 
charge of these Americans.” 

“Oh, come on,” the Japa- 
nese gentleman urged. 

“Sorry,” said Shiroko, 
“but I can’t leave these 
Americans. Some other 
time. Good-day.” 

A man eight feet tall 
would find Enoshima Island 
merely a high clump of 
wooded hills and cliffs at the 
end of a long peninsula, but 
he would have to wade out 
to it from the mainland 
through a. foot or two of 
water. We ordinary mortals 
walked out across the tide on 
a long, ramshackle bridge 
made of bits of scantling and 
planks lashed together with 
straw rope. It is a fine, 
bouncing bridge for nimble 
light weights, but very 
shaky for big Americans. 
We ventured out upon it 
cheerfully enough, yet there 
was a long pause when we =.) 
were half-way over. For on ‘ 
the right we saw Fujiyama ) 
in her spotless robe of snow, 
fully fifty miles away, but Drawn by O. E. Cesare 
seeming in this clear, bril- 
liant air almost within “Sorty,” said Shiroko, “but I can’t 
touch. Against the vault of leave these Americans. Good-day” 
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turquoise blue the 
white cone of Fujisan 
hung like an open fan 
of ivory. We were so 
fascinated by the sight 
that we stood speech- 
less. 

\ sudden clacket- 
ing of galloping paws 
interrupted us. It was 
Shiroko. He had trot- 
tel ahead some two 
hundred feet before he 
missed us, and now 
he was hastening back 
in a fever of hospit- 
able anxiety. 

“ Poor soul! isn’t he 
distressed?” Titania 
exclaimed in stich a 
quivering mockery of 
sympathy that every- 
body laughed. The 
dog flinched a little 
under the shower of 
laughter; but with the 
rapt expression of a 
martyr at the stake or 
of a commercial 
traveller selling 
hard customer, he 
smiled up at us, and 
wagged his compli- 
ments with the. vibra- 
tions of forgiveness in 
each wag. 

“Come on, ° ladies 
and gentlemen,” he 
coaxed us. “You 
needn’t be afraid. The 
bridge perfectly 
safe. I’ve taken lots 
of parties over it. 
Give you my word it’s 
all right.” 

What could we do 
but follow? For, as all the world very well knows, when 
a dog takes charge of a party of humans there is nothing 
fof it but follow, honor, and obey. And Shiroko, happt in 
the belief that he had calmed our fears, did the proud parade at 
the head of our column. The proud parade is done as follows: 
the dog goes forward at a brisk pace, but with a most dignified 
gait. His fore legs walk straight ahead, while his hind legs pur- 
sue a parallel course about three points to starboard. Meanwhile 
he holds his head high and rigid, flutters his tail patronizingly at 
his humble human flock, and stares at the wide, wide world with 
all the arrogance of Alan Breck. 

Once he hesitated and almost fell. Before the door of the first 
house in the village a tame cormorant was dozing on a high perch 
from which a fish was hanging. Shiroko, flinging a hasty glance 
of apology at us, tiptoed toward the fish with open mouth. The 
cormorant, who hadn’t been sleeping at all, ruffled his hackle, 
glowered most fiercely, and poised for a swoop in defence of his 
dinner. Shiroko crouched for a spring. The battle was on. 

But no. Shiroko stepped back and expressed his scorn with a 
perfectly lovely scowl of battle, murder, and sudden death. 
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“You!” he sneer- 
ed. “You threaten 
me? Why, ¥ou 
miserable fish - eagle, 
I'd grab your head 
otf in one bite if I 
hadn't taken these 
ladies and gentlemen 
under my protection. 
Pish tush for you!” 
And if that ‘dog 
didn’t snap his fin- 
gers under the cormo- 
rant’s beak it Was 
only because he had 
no fingers to snap. 

As Shiroko stalked 
up the steep street 
we all thought of 
Roderick Dhu_ guid- 
ing Fitz-James _ to 
Coilantogle Fonl — 
‘a? mY “the chief in silence 
strode before 
nobody dared | to 
snicker. Perish the 
thought! We'd rather 
snicker at the |) Nu- 
midian lion in his 
hour of wrath. | 

A fat and fluffy 
puppy rolled out, of a 
little house whose 
shoji stood ajay and 
made clumsy éfforts 
to play with Shiroko, 
— only to find himself 
(Ys : quickly nosed aside. 

“On your | Way, 
7 little one,” said our 
leader. “Some day 
Ill teach you how to 
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Hurling it at Shiroko with a vigor surprising in such a lean and wrinkled arm just now I have an 


important trust to 
administer.” 

We lingered before an outdoor shop, where a smiling little old 
woman with blackened teeth and a bass voice besought us jo buy 
lustrous shell necklaces and lanterns made of luminous, puffy fish, 
and queer, tiny replicas of Fuji carved out of black and white 
lava; but Shiroko relentlessly urged us on our way. 

A big, wolfish-looking dog rushed out and stopped Shiroko, stalked 
around him on stilty legs, raised the bristles on his neck, and 
said, “Gr-r-r-r-r!” most ominously. Our leader grinned, and 
made the sign of ineffable contempt. 

* About three this afternoon,” he remarked, as he glanced casu- 
ally over the wolfish one’s head, “I will come back here and make 
a feather-duster of you. And now, get out of the way of my ladies 
and gentlemen.” 

That was about all for the challenger. He dropped his bristles 
and slunk. Shiroko led us carefully up the steps of the temple of 
Nichiren, and as we were panting in relief on gaining the plat- 
form there suddenly appeared before us an aged, aged man, brown 
and wrinkled as a russet apple in the spring, bent as a bow, and 
leaning on a staff. He had not a hair on his head. He bowed low 

(Continued on page 587.) 
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From the midst of a moving ambush of red and pink little kimonos and fluttering fans, Shiroko popped out upon us 
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NAZIMOVA—THE NEW _ HISTRIONIC 
GENIUS, AND HER ART 


By HENRY JAMES FORMAN 


VERY season those of us who are interested in the theatre 

are thrilled by the announcement of some new stars, widely 

heralded with much pomp and circumstance. We go, we 

see, we are captivated sometimes, disappointed frequently. 

‘ Because for the most part those luminaries prove to be 

shooting-stars that flash across the dramatic horizon and are then 

lost in the pathless gloom. In this there is nothing unnatural, 

for a success invariably shoulders through a crowd of failures, 

and only from a great deal of mortal endeavor does a single talent 
emerge. 

The most conspicuous talent that has emerged in the present 
dramatie season is indubitably that of Mme. Alla Nazimova. In 
an incredibly short space of time this young Russian actress has 
established for herself a remarkable eminence in her profession. 
To be sure, she possesses a rich endowment of all the gifts re- 
quired by her art—youth, health, talent, and beauty. 
with all these, how many have suffered defeat! Madame Nazi- 
mova, however, has been particularly favored by fortune with 
the qualities of courage and versatility. 

Her courage was tested at the very outset when she consented 
to leave Russia, where she was known, and to face the uncertainty 
of strange. lands, speaking alien tongues, in order to “ beat” the 
Russian censor by playing in a forbidden piece. Paul Orleneff, in 
whose company Mme. Nazimova left Russia, is a hot-blooded revo- 
lutionist of the Gorky type, who was bent on producing Tchiri- 
koff’s now famous drama, “The Jews,” which portrays all the 
horrors of the pogrom, or massacre, the chief staple of Russian 
news despatches. As the censor would not permit him to play 
it in Russia, he took a company of players across the frontier 
and produced the piece in Berlin. , And thus Mme. Nazimova’s 
wanderings began. From Berlin the company went to London, 
and from England in due course to America, the land of promise. 

No one of those who witnessed the first performance of these 
players at the Herald Square Theatre, which Mr. Charles Froh- 
man loaned for the occasion, is ever likely to forget it. Even 
these of the audience who spoke not a word of Russian were 
moved to tears and wild applause by the intense, yet wholly artis- 
tic. realism of those actors, the wonderful technique with which 
they produced the effect of verisimilitude. At that time Mme. 
Nazimova was enacting the part of a poor young Jewish girl ina 
tongue unknown, but already the critics noted in her the qualities 
which they now praise in her interpretation of Ibsen. But then, 
somehow, the criticisms seemed mostly tentative and condescend- 
ing. For those Russian players did not come here with a Sarah 
Bernhardt reputation, nor did they travel in de luze trains. A 
language like the Russian. moreover, serves as a refracting me- 
dium, and the best of theatric ability has a way of we 
distorted through a language that abounds in the suffix ski. 

A number of persons, however. were deeply impressed by the 
capacity of those actors, and particularly by that of Paul Orle- 
neff and Madame Nazimova. The plastic grace, the fine technique, 
and the versatility of that voung actress brought many discerning 
theatregoers to the dingy ‘little East Side playhouse subse- 
quently taken by M. Orleneff, and it seemed very strange to see 
dramatic art of such a high order in those surroundings. The 
place was small, erowded, uncomfortable; the scenery was poor, 
the tongue incomprehensible. Yet parties came nightly from pip- 
town to that penultimate little East Side music-hall .because the 
acting was admirable. Particularly impressive was the versa- 
tility of Mme. Nazimova. Each rédle she enacted with a finish, 
a consummate skill, that made her audiences marvel. And in the 
course of that first winter, two years ago, the réles she enacted 
were many. 

There was, first of all, that role of the poor little Jewess at 
the time of the massacres, facing bloodshed and persecution with 
heartrending realism. In that play the heroine is in love with 
a man who, by blood, if not by sympathy, is kin to the persecu- 
tors—a complex situation, yet every note she struck rang irresisti- 
bly true. It was in that réle that she created the first impression 
upon a New York audience, and the impression was wholly favor- 
able. 

Shortly thereafter she played many parts. In Dostoyevsky’s 
abysmal melodrama, “ The Brothers Karamazoff,” her réle was the 
In Tchirikoff’s drama she was an ingénue, 
pious and good. The Grushenka of Dostoyevsky is a siren, rollick- 
ing, wild, and passionate, leading.men to their destruction, con- 
tent with nothing short of misleading the brother of one of her 
lovers. a youth intent upon obtaining holy orders. 

In “ Zaza” she enacted the part of the music-hall singer with» 
an abandon and a freshness seldom seen before in that réle. The 
verve, the dash, the brilliance with which she played the first 
scenes of that piece. and the dignified sadness and touching mel- 
ancholy which she brought to the latter scenes, led her audiences 
to conclude that that was precisely the kind of part for her. 
But in Tolstoy’s “ Tsar Feodor,” on the other hand, she assumed 
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the réle of an intriguing and masterful Russian Queen with no 
less distinction and finish. 

Besides, there are her numerous Ibsen roles. <A very diflicull 
part to portray is that of Hilda, in the “ Master Buildér.” The 
combination of symbolism and realism makes all the roles in that 
play somewhat hard to play. But the part of Hilda is especially 
so. For that bright, strong-willed girl of the mountains, cheerful 
and hearty, is yet very imaginative and spiritual. She talks in 
symbols, and admonishes her hero not to build higher than he can 
climb. Altogether, this is a most difficult part to project across 
the footlights. But most critics, nevertheless, were agreed that 
Mme. Nazimova gave an almost perfect rendering of it. So much 
for her more notable réles, as she played them in Russian. 

Last spring, when Paul Orleneff and some of his company de- 
cided to return to Russia, an opportunity was presented to Mme. 
Nazimova to remain in this country, learn English, and play 
upon the American stage. The plan seemed to have no terrors 
for her. How many stars would undertake to learn German or 
French or Russian enough in a summer to play Ibsen or anything 
else in those tongues? Yet directly after Mme. Nazimova signed 
her contract with the Shuberts she began seriously to study 
English, and in the fall she was playing Nora, in “A Doll's 
House,” and Hedda Gabler. 

Mme. Nazimova’s conception of the part of Hedda Gabler, as 
she explained to the writer, is that of the “ aristokratka,” the 
ultrarefined and hypercritical aristocrat; the aristocrat who is 
bored to morbidity by her marriage into the most prosaic of 
bourgeois families. Every tone, every shade of her voice, has a 
significance, for in this play the action is comparatively’ slight. 
and almost everything depends upon speech. The critics, to a 
man, agreed that Mme. Nazimova’s rendering of the part is won- 
derfully true. The evanescent foreign accent which still clings 
to her utterance is noticeable only until the hearer becomes ab- 
sorbed in the play; then it is lost sight of, like plainness in a 
brilliant man or woman. 

At this writing she is rehearsing “Comtesse Coquette,” an 
Italian piece, by Robert Bracco, in which she hopes to finish the 

season. She expects, moreover, to give occasional performances 
of Ibsen’s “ Little Eyolf.”. But what she looks forward to with 
delight is “The Madstone,” in which she is to appear next fall. 
“The Madstone” is a drama of modern life, the scene of which 
is laid in Ohio. It was written by Ridgely Torrence especially for 
Mme. Nazimova, and she is enraptured with the part he has 
given her. The heroine is a young Ohio woman, who has spent 
fourteen years in France, and that. said Mme. Nazimova, hiding 
her face in her hands, “will allow for my accent.” The play 
preserves the classic unities, and its duration in time coincides 
with ‘the two hours or so it takes to present it on the stage. 
Mme. Nazimova hopes for much from the play, and, with the 
promise she has given, who can say to what she may not attain’ 

For her ambition is as great as her art, and she works incessantly. 
Her life now is a far ery from the days when she first began to play 
in Kast Third Street, but her method of work is almost as strenuous 
now as it was then. Her stardom cannot spoil her. Orleneff once 
told the writer that his great ambition was to play Hamlet. 

“Well, why don’t you play it?” he was asked. 

“Ah, not yet,” was the wistful reply. “ After I have been on 
the stage twenty-five years I hope to attempt it. But I am think- 
ing, thinking, thinking. Everywhere, at meals, in street-cars, in 
the wings, ideas come to me about Hamlet, and straightway I 
write them down. I have books full of notes upon the interpreta- 
tion of Hamlet. But I am not yet ready to play it.” 

That is the Russian actor’s way of looking upon his art. And 
Mme. Nazimova has her full share of that tradition. Her aims 
have from the very first been high. She has hopes of giving inter- 
pietation to the ‘best that the drama affords, and her artistic 

ideals are of the purest. - 

The course of instruction for the Russian player is a long and an 
arduous one, and the students of the Moscow Dramatic Academy 
where, Mme. Nazimova studied go forth untainted by the spirit of 
commercialism. The examination generally consists in interpreting 
some great roles from Shakespeare, Ibsen, and Moliére, and the 
examiners are not lenient. So severe and thorough are these 
courses that only the fittest survive them, and when these go forth 
to interpret the drama it is no wonder that the standard they carry 
is high. That is why we may deem ourselves especially fortunate 
that Mme. Nazimova has succeeded in learning English and come 
to enrich our stage. 

The writer recalls visiting her between the acts one evening 
when she was playing Zaza. She was weeping bitterly. The 
reason for the tears was that she thought she had struck a false 
note in a certain line of the play. That incident would lead one to 
believe that Mme Nazimova’s artistic conscience is proof against 
box-office temptation, and that we may continue to look to her for 
the ‘highest artistic achievement. 


MME. ALLA NAZIMOVA 
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THE BICENTENARY FIELDING 


THE FATHER OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL AND HIS ART 


By C. H. 


F, upon the two-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Henry 
Fielding, we turn back to the source of English novel-writing 
in a spirit of critical curiosity, expecting to view the work of 
a master from the superior standpoint of two centuries’ ex- 
perience in the art, we shall meet with a pleasurable surprise; 


-and it may chance that we shall be stirred a little from that blasé 


attitude toward fiction in general which is the curse of us who 
are all too well versed in the subtleties of the modern novel. In 
fact, nothing can be more refreshing to the jaded reader of to-day 
than to dip into Joseph Andreirs or Tom Jones; and a part of 
his pleasure will lie in the discovery of Fielding’s remarkable 
modernity. For so close is the resemblance between the society 
of two hundred years ago and 
that of the present, that Field- 
ing’s characters seem but the 
fresh and vigorous prototypes of 
the people we meet in the life and 
in the books of our own time. His 
beaux are a trifle more gallant, 
his physicians and lawyers more 
pedantic, his military men more 
swaggering, his countrymen more 
ignorant; but the types are all 
recognizably the same. 

If. however, we look for the 
cause which lies at the very root 
of our sympathy with Fielding, 
and makes us all in a sense his 
contemporaries, we shall find it 
not in any resemblance between 
his age and ours, but in the char- 
acter of the man himself and in 
the principles upon which he 
based his art. In his time the 
world was just outgrowing the 
earlier and more childish forms 
of romance: his first story was 


also the first complete, full- 
grown, full-blooded English 
novel in the modern sense. Since 
then the art of story-writing has 
passed through many phases; 
but more and more we have 


swung around to Fielding’s orig- 
inal view of the novel as a true 
picture of life. We require of 
the novelist that he shall have 
red blood in. his veins; that he 
shall possess the knowledge and 
skill to paint all sorts and con- 
ditions of men in their natural 
colors: that he shall have the 
courage to present them as they 
are, the humor to laugh at their 
shortcomings, the philosophy to 
make us see the good in them. 
And no writer of the past two 
centuries has come nearer to the 
modern ideal of truth and vital- 
ity which, in spite of much that 
is fanciful and overrefined in 
our fiction, does predominate in 
our minds, than the grand com- 
mon ancestor of them all, Henry 
Fielding. 

It makes us open our eyes to 
find that this originator of ‘the 
modern novel (for this title, by 
general consent, belongs not to 
Defoe or Richardson, but to Fielding) deliberately set himself a 
difficult standard—very like our own, and very different from 


: : at of his predecessors—and lived up to it more honestly than 
we live up to ours. Human nature, he tells us repeatedly, is his 


theme: and he insists that ‘in order to describe it in both its high 
and low degrees, one must: have had first-hand acquaintance with 
life in all its forms. One ‘must have met the lady of fashion in 
society and in her boudoir; and sued for favors at his lordship’s 
levees; one must have conversed familiarly with the innkeeper’s 
wife. and learned to “drink with a tinker in his own language.” 
This is the attitude which Fielding maintained in a day when 
“true nature was as diflicult to be found in authors as _ the 
Bayonne ham, or Bologna sausage, in the shops.” We find in him, 
then, the most hearty and humane of realists; but his realism )is 
not of that decadent kind which runs to an accumulation of medn- 
ingless detail and incident. In his comments and asides to the 
reader he is particularly clear upon the duty of presenting only 
what is significant or amusing. He surprises us by his grasp 
of a principle which since his time has been frequently ignored. 
We could forgive the Father of the English Novel for boring us a 


Henry Fielding 
AFTER A DRAWING BY HOGARTH 


GAINES 


little; but we need not fear him: his point of view is quite the 
same as our own. His comments upon the novel which is mer:ly 
“« continued newspaper” (his own phrase) read like excerpts 
from a modern review. 

But while Fielding possessed all the essentials of his art as it 
is practised to-day, there is in him a nascent vigor which no 
modern author can quite equal, and his manner of writing is 
marked by a simplicity and a complete freedom from affectation 
that are foreign to the style of to-day. He seems always to refuse 
with scorn the little arts of mystification which are at present 
so much in use. No one has so completely as he the air of telling 
a perfectly piain, unvarnished tale; yet none more successfully 
puts the reader off his guard, 
entangles him in a complex situ- 
ation, and finally leads him up 
to a surprise. -He has, too, an 
invigorating way of discovering 
real motives in men and women; 
and we must add to this under- 
standing of the true springs of 
human action a complete mas- 
tery of individual character— 
a mastery so sure and unfailing 
that Fielding seems merely to 
play with the persons of his 
stories. He restrains them 
rather than urges them on: he 
lets them reveal themselves little 
by little, and seems desirous of 
saving them from those disclos- 
ures of their real natures which 
they are ultimately obliged to 
make. 

It is a crowning merit of this 
author that, with all his depth 
and sincerity, he was able to 
write his novels in a manner 
half-way between raillery and 
earnest, continually diverting us 
by his unmasking of hypocrisy 
and affectation. There is hardly 
another author who could, with- 
out impairment of dignity, carry 
off his attitude of being at once 
judge and jester; but such was 
the potency of his genius that 
he succeeded in it. He _ was, 
moreover, master of an irony in 
which none equalled him save 
Swift, and he knew how to be 
epigrammatic in a way the trick 
of which has been lost. All this 
he could do without apparent 
effort, expressing himself with a 
delightful fluency exacti- 
tude which make him the most 
persuasive of writers; so that in 
the perusal of his writings we 
find ourselves reading with far 
less than our accustomed exer- 
tion and far more than our usual 
rapidity. 

But in considering Fielding 
the novelist, we must not lose 
sight of Fielding the playwright. 
or Fielding the critic and phii- 
losopher. His plays are as witty 
as Sheridan’s, as full of high 
spirits and genial mockery; but 
they are more solid, richer in their portrayal of life, more akin 
to the comedies of Shakespeare. With him, the theatre never 
quite becomes merely a polite amusement, like charades, and he 
impresses us as a man a little too big for the conventional stage 
upon which he had to perform. We already see in him the prom- 
ise of the man who for the better exploitation of his genius created 
a new style of writing. And in his legal and miscellaneous essays 
we find, to our astonishment, that the accomplished man about 
town, the eclectic and none too squeamish student of human nature, 
has become a philosopher in whom we recognize the fellow coun- 
tryman of Bacon, of Locke, and of Swift. His serious writings 
are distinguished by a sagacity and common sense that are 
matched only by authors who are scarcely his equals in wit and 
knowledge of the world. The Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon, his 
last contribution to letters, written just before his death, dis- 
closes a character valiant and light-hearted in the face of his 
approaching end—a spirit as capable of resignation and com- 
posure as Hume’s. In reading it, we see a little more clearly how 
it was that a man who possessed so many essentials of greatness 
could write at all times both with gayety and authority. 
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R. WASSILY SAFONOFFP, conductor of the Philharmonic 
Society, uttered at the last of this season’s concerts of 
the Society a challenge—doubtless an unconscious one— 
to those who insist that the ideas of a composer con- 
cerning his own music are always and necessarily in- 

fallible. It is altogether unlikely that Mr. Safonoff deliberately 
set out to exploit himself in the character of a Reviser of Master- 
pieces, an Instructor of Genius. He is altogether too modest and 
unassuming a person for that; for in spite of much current misin- 
formation, he is anything but a sensationalist, an assertive and 
ruthless egoist. He is simply one of those interpretative musicians 
of oceasionally profound intuition who are, at times, enabled—much 
as one may dislike the idea—to instruct the maker of music. 
\Ve all remember the encounter between Dvorak’s ofiginal concep- 
tion of the tempo of the 
slow movement of his “ New 
World” symphony and the 
intuition of Anton Seidl, a 
mere conductor, concerning 
the same matter. According 
to the intention of the com- 
poser, it will be recalled, this 
movement was to be played 
at such and such a tempo; 
but he heard Seidl play it at 
a considerably slower pace 
than his directions warrant- 
ed, and, with a liberality of 
view uncommon in his kind, 
acknowledged the superiority 
of this new reading, and 
forthwith subscribed to it; 
since then, the version of the 
mere interpreter, as against 
that of the author, has pre- 
vailed. Now it is not to be 
inferred from this, of course, 
that the musical expositor 
at large—be he conductor or 
singer, pianist or _ violin- 
ist—has an unquestionable 
license to subject the pro- 
ductions of the masters to 
any vagary of interpreta- 
tion which may seem to him 
good and desirable: that 
way lie, obviously, anarchy 
and distress. What we are 
arguing here, in controversion of those who hold that the intentions 
of a composer are necessarily inviolable, is that the occasional inter- 
preter of genius is to be regarded as a potential instructor of the 
creator whose mouthpiece he is. Nor is there occasion for dismay 
in this: for the interpreter of inspired divination is, naturally, as 
rare as the inspired producer; and it is absolutely certain that 
unless his revolutionary readings are genuincly inspired, they will 
not prevail. ‘ 

The immediate application of these reflections is that Mr. 
Safonoff—whose performances, it will be admitted, have at least 
the merit of provoking controversy—is one of these occasionally 
inspired persons; and he is no more evidently so than in hiis re- 
markable reading of that not unfamiliar piece, the “ Tannhiiuser ” 
Overture, which was the concluding number on the last of the Phil- 
harmonic’s programmes. “Mr. Safonoff’s manner of performing this 
work has been criticised, first, because he played the pompous finale 
(where the theme of the Pilgrim Chorus is triumphantly intoned 
by the brass against an agitated figure in the strings) at too de- 
liberate a pace; and, secondly, because he “ discovered in this 
passage a middle voice which eould be used in one spot to bury 


Josef Lhevinne 
WHOSE DISTINGUISHED PIANO- 
PLAYING MAS BEEN A  FEA- 
TURE OF THE MUSICAL WINTER 


, the melody as given out by the trombones, and he accordingly so 


used it, and capsized one of the most significant modulations in the 
closing portion of the score.” 

lo consider, briefly, the first of these objections, let it be admitted 
that Mr. Safonoff unquestionably does play this portion of the 
overture more broadly than Wagner intended. Twelve minutes, 
said the meticulous Richard, was all the time that should be con- 
sumed in the performance of the overture. We have not held a 
stop watch upon Mr. Safonoff’s reading, but there is little doubt 


A MATTER OF INTERPRETATION 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


that he does not traverse this musie in anything like twelve 
minutes; yet there is equally little doubt that the effect of this 
expansion and emphasis is nothing less than a stroke of genius; 
not only is it precisely in accord with the spirit of the musie at 
this climactic point, but it sets in high relief its dramatic signiti- 
eance. It is no more an “ exaggeration” than was Mr. Seidl’s 
inspired alteration in the case of the Dvorak symphony, and ‘we 
maintain that it would have delighted the soul of Wagner, who held 
extremely liberal ideals concerning the function of the conductor. 
As to the other count in the indictment against Mr. Safonoff— 
that he has “ discovered” and unduly emphasized a subsidiary part 
in the harmonic texture of the finale—we cannot perhaps do. better 
than to reiterate what has before been said in this place-in the 
matter of this alleged unhallowed proceeding on the part of Mr. 
Safonoff. To begin with, Mr. Safonoff did not “ discover” this 
middle voice in the harmony (which may be studied by the curious 
on page 37 of the orchestral score, measures 4, 5, 6, 7); it was- 
“ discovered” and exhibited some time ago by Mr. Arthur Ni- 
kisch, and was subsequently exploited by Mr. Seidl. In the second 
place, the accentuation of this particular voice (scored for three 
and four horns in unison, which would seem to indicate that 
Wagner intended it to be prominently heard), far from “ capsizing 
one of the most significant modulations in the closing portion of 
the score,” accentuates and italicizes that modulation. The progress 


‘of this voice in the’ harmony is from A to G-sharp to F-double- 


sharp; and this F-double-sharp upon which the three horns, in the 
seventh measure, alight with vivid effect, constitutes the “ third” 
of the “dominant seventh” chord on D-sharp which, in this 
measure, leads into the prevailing tonality of the overture—E- 
major. Now, as every conservatory student is aware, the “ third” of 
this chord, as it is used here 
by Wagner, gives point and 
vividness to this particular 
modulation. Its aecentua- 
tion is not only justified by 
its harmonic relationships, 
but it produces a superbly 
Leautiful effect. 

It has seemed worth while 
to go into this point with 
some technical detail, since 
it is easy to misrepresent 
such a matter to those who 
may not, for various reasons, 
investigate for themselves. 


The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra has ended its twenty- 
first yearly series of con- 
certs in New York. The 
Orchestra gives annually in 
Boston a series of forty- 
eight public rehearsals and 
concerts; New York is favor- 
ed with a meagre series of 
ten. We say “ meagre” for 
substantial reasons: These 
concerts are attended upon 
every occasion by large and 
eager audiences, and they 
afford a kind of musical de- 
light which is, in the literal 
sense of that hideously 
abused word, unique. More- 
over, the writer of this page 
has received numerous let- 
ters from music-lovers in 
this town advocating an ex- 
tension of the Orchestra’s 
New York series, from five 
evening and five afternoon 
concerts to six, or—in 
several instances—eight, of 
each. All of which is hereby 
respectfully offered for the 
consideration of Mr. Higgin- 
son and his able advisers. 


Miss Dora Becker, Violinist 


MISS BECKER HAS BEEN HEARD IN 
CONCERT DURING TILE PAST SEASON 
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KILLING ARMY HORSES 
REBUILD SAN 


By RUFUS 


TIEN San Francisco was burning down and the streets 
were choked with fallen cornices, the automobile changed 
in a day from the world’s whirligig to the world’s most 
practical engine of salvation. It sped with millions’ 

‘worth of portable valuables to places of safety: it 
whisked hundreds of helpless men and women off the breakfast- 
table of the flames. But neither gasoline nor electricity nor steam 
is the ultimate motive power of the rebuilding... An automobile 
cannot climb the forty-five per cent. grade out of a basement with 
a load of débris, and a winch is too ponderous to serve. There 
is only one great power that can move about without assistance 
and be applied at will. The horse is having his day in San Fran- 
cisco as he has never had it in history, and it is a glorious one for 
the horse, even though the day must inevitably close with his death. 
The ery of the California metropolis to-day is not for sympathy, 
not for money, but for horses, horses—and more horses! 

In two years new San Francisco will be ready for the painters. 
Its steel and concrete buildings will tower in a way that the 
structures of the old city did not. A new pace in city-building will 
have been set for the world. Plans calling for four hundred 
million dollars’ worth of buildings will largely have been realized. 
The money isn’t the only cost of setting a world’s record. Neither 
is it the most significant item of the price. Into the foundations 
of the new city is going the life-blood of fifteen thousand superb 
horses in order that the paint-brush may begin its final coating in 
two years. Deliberately fifteen thousand draught-horses are being 
worked to death. Their lives are a sacrifice to an exigency of the 
times. 

When the ashes were cold, the railroads were ready with gangs to 
lay tracks through the down-town ruins upon which to run débris- 
trains. Half a dozen contrivances were invented and put into 
operation for lifting brick and metal and ashes and dropping the 
waste into the topless cars which locomotives and electric engines 
hauled Tall 
cranes lowered débris- 


M. STEELE 


street, for the auto goes out of the city in a solid line of débris- 
wagons, and returns as an incongruous unit in a _ phalanx of 
lumber-wagons and steel-laden drays. For six months Market 
Street and Kearny Street and Third and Mission and East have 
resounded to the monotonous thunder of the double caravan of the 
old city going out and the new city coming in. 

Horse-power has found a new meaning in San Francisto. A 
wagon-load in B. Q. days is a cart-load now, and what four 
horses drew is now the every-trip load of two. It is so of necessity. 
There are more horses than the city ever held before, and these are 
barely more than half enough. The loads anust be drawn, and the 
horses to be had are the horses which must tug and heave and 
plunge until the loads are moved. Removal of débris and hauling 
of material are jobs let by contract. The contracts have all sorts 
of premiums for time saved. The contractor reaps the premium 
by driving his horses to death. It is wilful murder in a just cause, 
for no city might readily summon horses enough for a task like 
San Francisco’s. 

- A half-hour’s walk. from Market and Kearny streets at any hour 

of the day will lead you to a dead horse--dead in the harness— 
worked to déath. The vans that carry off carcases are busier than 
the vans which carry drunk men to jail. And the men whose busi- 
ness it is to bring in new horses to replace those who go out in the 
struggle are growing more and more desperate. The California 
corrals and the Oregon and Nevada ranches have been depleted 
of their surplus, and now the ranges of Montana and the States 
farther eastward are being called upon to yield horses and more 
horses. There is no fine quibbling over the price. The horses must 
be had. They are shipped to the San Francisco horse-market, 
which; after the arrival of a fresh consignment, looks like a bull 
day in Wall Street. 

There are seven thousand débris teams in the city now, which 
means that there are 14,000 horses engaged in hauling away. the 

ashes, the broken 
brick, and the spoilt 


carriers to any spot 


metal from the aggre- 


on broad lots where 
the shovellers were 
at work. And. still 
there remained jsev- 
eral million loads of 
crumbled walls “and 
serap-iron which could 
never be removed ex- 


into wagons and 
drawn off by horses. 
Nothing has been able 
to replace the horses 
in getting dirt up the 
steep embankment 


for the steel shoe of a 
new building. Build- 
ing materials arrived 
on many sites over the 
temporary railroad 
tracks, and still thou- 
sands of horses were 
busy from dawn to 
dark in dragging 
building wares from 
the depots up the un- 
even streets. A more 
imperative law than 


gate of ruins. ‘The 
14,000 horses are in- 
sufficient for the task, 
and it is believed that 
3000 more teams wil! 
be added to the force 
before summer comes. 
There isn’t a_ road 
leading from hacienda 
or rancho to San 
Francisco that hasn't 
its teamster and his 
team coming this way. 
even as the prairie- 
schooner was guided 
in *49 to the, harbor 
of the Arganauts. 
Most of the new 
teamsters are the 
owners of their own 
spans—men who are 
leaving the plough 
and other activities of 
ranch life to partici- 
pate in the profits of 
reconstruction. These 
men, as owners and 
drivers of their own 
teams, are not entitled 


to membership in 4 


municipal ordinance 
slows autos to two 
miles an hour in 
many a down-town 


A Labor which kills many Horses a Month in San Francisco 
HORSES EMPLOYED IN DRAGGING GREAT LOADS OF EARTH OUT OF AN EXCAVATION 


union, but, with that 
class omitted, the 
teamsters in the city 
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constitute one of the big organizations of the labor world. There 
are more than 2500 members in the Teamsters’ Union. There are 
probably more than 4000 organized among the “ sand-drivers.” 
Those who hold the reins over the wagons and freighting outfits of 
the various manufacturing concerns bring the organization of 
teamsters to a total of more than 10,000. Each of these men 
has to do with from one to a dozen horses. It is easily 
seen how strong a factor the horse is in San Francisco’s return 
to power. 

What the horse eats is a vital point in the situation. Grain hay 
is high. The teamsters must pay $25 a ton for this feed, and 
alfalfa costs them $15. Yet the team-owner is growing rich. And 
this, too, in spite of the fact that the wet winter, the mud, the 
holes in the streets, have caused more sickness and crippled three 
times as many horses as in any previous winter season. Under the 
conditions, say horsemen, two years hence will find most of the 
horses at work in San Francisco to-day in the bone-yard. 

The entire city government is in need of horses to run the 
wheels of ambulances, police-patrols, fire-engines, and dirt-wagons. 


President Duffey, of the Board of. Public Works, realizes the 
seriousness of the situation. .He wants to go to Missouri for 
strong young mules fit for the weaggnd tear of the service de- 
manded in the city’s plans for repairfhg the streets. Duffey wants 
to spend $400,000 for mules and wagons and building stables in 
which to house them. He says this investment would save the 
city half a million dollars. In the work he has under way he is 
hiring 250 teams at a cost of $7 50 each per day. 

Chief Shaugnessy,- of the Fire Department, is getting along 
mainly with horses who impaired themselves for life in the tre- 
mendous work which they did during the great tire of last April. 
It seems practically impossible to get good horses to replace them 
anywhere in the West. 

No finer horses for heavy work are seen in America than those 
which pass in endless procession through San Francisco streets 
to-day. There are not enough of them. theugh, for the work in 
hand, and few may hope to survive the work which is now theirs 


to do. It is a deliberate sacrifice of five million dollars’ worth of 
horseflesh. But the rebuilders are not balking at big bills. 


Hauling Boilers of enormous Weight, intended for new Office Buildings, over the broken Pavements of San Francisco's Streets 


RESTORING THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON 


By FRANK N. BAUSKETT 


HE work of restoring the interior of the United States 
Capitol building, even as to details, according to the 
original plan, has begun in earnest. 
Visitors to the Capitol during the past few weeks have 
been greatly disappointed to find that all the statues 
in Statuary Hall have been boxed, scaffolding erected over the 
entire space, arid an army of expert workmen there anid in other 
parts of the building making it most unattractive to sightseers. 

Statuary Hall was originally intended to be left with a natural 
sandstone finish, but a good many years ago the architect of the 
(‘apitol ordered it decorated in imitation marble. Every vestige of 
the paint now on the walls, however, will be scraped off and they 
will be left as at first intended. More than this, two of the old stair- 
ways which, run from Statuary Hall—which until 1859 was the 
hall of the*House of Representatives—to what was formerly the 
men’s gallery and the women’s gallery have been rediscovered and 
opened, and the men’s gallery will also be restored to its original 
condition. 

Congress at its last session appropriated the funds necessary for 
the “restoration of the building.” ‘The reason this action was 
taken was because the restoring of the walls of the rotunda to 
their natural sandstone finish last year seems to have met with 
the universal approval of both Houses of Congress as well as by 
visitors to the Capitol. It is universally the opinion that the 
rotunda in its natural sandstone finish is far more beautiful and 
artistic than was the case when the handsome rose-tinted sand- 
stone was covered with a dozen layers of racking paint. 

When the now Statuary Hall was u as the House of Repre- 
sentatives it was conceded to be the mést beautiful legislative hall 
in the world. It was purely Grecian ‘in its decorations, the outline 
of the plan being a semicircle of ninety-six feet chord elongated in 


its vertical diametrical line by a parallelogram seventy-two feet 
long by twenty-five feet wide. The height to the top of the entabla- 
ture blocking is thirty-five feet, and to the apex of the dome ceiling 
fifty-seven feet. So far as can be determined by sounding and test- 
ing, the entire wall space is of sandstone similar to that used in 
the construction of the rotunda. The cireular colonnade is made 
up of fourteen columns and two antes of the richest Corinthian 
proportions. The shafts are composed of a remarkably beautiful 
species of variegated marble called Breccia, in solid blocks, ob- 
tained from the banks of the Potomae River, a hundred miles or so 
above Washington. This marble is of very remarkable formation, 
and the blocks being of a nature which made it impossible to have 
them turned on a lathe, as is ordinarily the case, were hand- 
polished by slave labor. The capitals of these columns are of white 
Italian marble, sculptured after a specimen taken from the temple 
of Jupiter Stator at Rome, the most admired specimen of capitals 
of this delicate and beautiful order. The entablature is after the 
proportions of that in the same temple, ornamented with dentils 
and medallions enriched between and underneath with leaves and 
roses. Over the colonnade springs the magnificently painted 
panelled dome, whose friezes are familiar to every schoolboy in 
Washington. 

The plans for restoring the building include the removal of the 
paint from all the pillars and erypt within it. 

While the work of restoring the Capitol building to its former 
natural condition is a considerable undertaking, an extra large 
force has been employed in order that the seheme may be carried 
and completed early in May, owing to the fact that during the 
summer many of the visitors passing through Washington on their 
way to and from the Jamestown Exposition will naturally want to 
visit the national legislative halls. 
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‘still a typical Chinaman. His 


RANG FU WEE 


AND REFORM 


IN CHINA 


By CHARLES JOHNSTON 


ET us suppose that ten years ago the Chinese Empire had de- 
terminedly embarked on a movement of reform; that the 
old crusted bureaucracy had been broken up, and with it 
the endless extortion which pauperizes the four hundred 
millions ef the Middle Kingdom; that instead of the present 

education based on the Chinese classics, there had been inaugurated 
a thoroughly modern system, based on the latest and best Western 
university models, and with all the added experience that Japan 
has gained; that a new Civil Service, thus trained, had taken the 
place of the old Six Boards of mandarins; the age-old quackery of 
the Chinese doctors had given way to modern hygiene and surgery; 
that modern science had been introduced into every field of indus- 
trial activity in the vast do- 

minions of China; that mills 


fervor that he also would be a constitutional monarch, reigning 
not for himself, but for the whole people, in the spirit of the 
ancient Shu King, which declares that “ Heaven hears and sees as 
our people hear and see.” i 
Kwangsu found in his minister Kang Yu Wei an ardent idealist, 
altogether devoted to the reform of China, yet very temperate, 
moderate, and full of practical sense. The Emperor and the Minis- 
ter worked heartily together. The reforms were planned. The 
edicts were even signed with the red seal of the empire. Then came 
the catastrophe. The Empress-Dowager in her wrath, like “ the 
blind fury with the abhorred shears,” slit the thin-spun thread of 
reform, and Kang Yu Wei had to flee for his life, barely escaping 
on board a British man-of-war. 
From China he fled to Hong- 


and mines and railroads had 


kong, going thence to Singapore 


sprung up from Gobi to Tonkin, 
from Manchuria to Tibet; that 
a finely organized army, patri- 
otic, well-disciplined, well-offi- 
cered, had taken the place of the 
old Banner Corps; and that a 
real fleet of modern steel vessels. 
hattle-ships, cruisers, torpedo- 
boats, and so-on, had displaced 
China’s decrepit fleet; and, 
lastly, that all this had been 
done without any revolution, 
any violent disturbance what- 
ever, should we not proclaim 
the man who inspired all this, 
and brought it to fruition, as 
one of the greatest of living 
men? 

This is exactly the _ pro- 
gramme of TIlis Excellency, 
Kang Yu Wei, .and it speaks 
much for his immense ability 
and force, that he brought his 
vast plan within sight of reali- 
zation, and seemed, indeed, to 
have reached complete success. 
A sudden turn of _ fortune 
changed him into an_ exile, 
fleeing for his life from a re- 
lentless enemy. Yet another 
turn of fortune may restore 
him to power, and he may live 
to see fulfilled the high hopes 
for his native land which in- 
spired his early manhood. 

Do not picture Kang Yu Wei 
as a gaunt revolutionary, fierce- 
eved and destructive, like some 
emissary, of underground Rus- 
sia. He is really moderate, 
urbane, gentle, full of humor, 
and deeply religious in inspira- 
tion. In these days, when so 
many Orientals have adopted 
Western dress, Kang Yu Wei is 


whole bearing is that of a staid 


and Penang, still pursued by 
the head - hunters of the reac- 
tionaries, yet courageously ad- 
hering to his high ideal of re- 
generated China, and working 
ceaselessly for its realization. 
The cataclysm took place in 
1898. Since then Kang Yu Wei 
has been travelling incessantly, 
visiting nearly every country in 
Europe, touching the coast of 
Africa, passing three years in 
India, and visiting this coun- 
try now for the third time. 
And in all lands his first 
thought has. been regeneration 
and reform. In Germany he 
sought relics of Martin Luther 
at FEisenach. In France he 
studied the tariff of the great 
Napoleon. In England he 
watched at closer range the 
methods of a_ constitutional 
monarchy. In the United 
States he mastered the prin- 
ciples of democratic liberty. 
As I said, Kang Yu Wei is 
no revolutionary. He does not 
seek to turn China into a re- 
public, or to upset the Manchu 
dynasty. On the contrary, his 
policy of reform is_ closely 
bound up with the continuance 
of the dynasty. He is patiently 
awaiting the emancipation of 
Kwangsu, and the return of the 
reform party to power; and in 
the meantime, through the Chi- 
nese constitutional societies, is 
carrying on a vigorous cam- 
paign of education, spreading 
his organization throughout the 
length and breadth of the Chi- 
nese empire. Through news- 
papers, books, lectures, pamph- 
lets, reform clubs, he is crea- 
ting, what China above all 


and sober Minister of State, 


things needs, an enlightened 


who happens for the ,moment 
to be out of office. He wears 
the @old-laced jacket, the cap 
adorned with the red coral but- 
ton of the high official. A blue 
silk/skirt and Chinese slippers 
complete the portrait. There 
is something even more Oriental, in the best sense, in the mability 
and refinement of his face, changing from grave courtesy to sympa- 
thetic humor; in the delicacy and vivacity of his hands, quietly 
clasped in his lap, or following, with a score of gentle gestures, the 
turns and intricacies of his thought. One gains the impression that 
he is altogether to be trusted, at once wise and humane, energetic, 
and gentle. | | 
Kang Yu Wei is no revolutionary. We should call him a 
moderate Constitutionalist, whose policy has received a temporary 
check, but who is waiting confidently for the tide to turn in his 
favor. The Dowager Empress, Tszu Hszi, the fierce old lady who, 
for a generation, has held China in the hollow of her hand, and 
who represents the forces of reaction, is aged and ailing. She 
will shortly celebrate her seventy-third birthday. The time cannot 
be remote when she will be gathered to the illustrious ancestors, 
and the Emperor Kwangsu. “ Prince Hamlet of Peking,” will once 
more hold the reins of power. He is not yet thirty-five; so time 
fights for him. Even in boyhood, while studying with his tutors 
the history of constitutional England, Kwangsu declared with 


His Excellency Kang Yu Wei 


FORMER CHINESE PRIME MINISTER, WHO 
HAS BEEN VISITING 


public opinion. The fact that 
nearly every Chinaman can 
read and write, and the genu- 
inely democratic spirit of the 
Chinese race, greatly lighten 
his task; and his hope is, that, 
by the time the reform party 
returns to power, the Chinese people will be sufficiently enlight- 
ened to support intelligently the great transformation then to be 
begun. Two or three years, perhaps less, will see the young em- 
peror once more freg to carry out the hopes of his youth; and the 
reformers realize that they must be ready,;and that the nation 
must be ready also. 

As His Excellency had spoken of himself as a Constitutionalist, 
I asked him whether he included a Chinese parliament in his re- 
form programme. Kang Yu Wei replied that ultimately he hoped 
for a national parliament, but that could not come for some little 
time. 

Much remained to be done first. And he made it clear that his 
chief hope for China’s development lies in industrialism, in a 
methodical development of China’s enormous latent resources in 
coal, iron, minerals, cotton, manufactures of every kind. He cited 
two examples. The United States has, within two generations, 
built a network of railroads and factories from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, from the lakes to New Orleans, and has become the greatest 
producing country in the world’s history. Germany has risen to 
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the dominant position she now holds in Euro- 
an polities almost wholly as the result of 
a great industrial development. 

First, industrialism. Then a great fleet 
and army. That is Kang Yu Wei’s practi- 
eal programme ; and he is justified on count- 
ing on the young Emperor's hearty coopera- 
tion. Needless to say that the realization 
of this policy, the high development of 
China as an industrial, naval, and military 
power, will -change the face of world 
politics, and especially the polities of the 
Pacific basin. Yet the awakening of China 
need be no menace to other lands. The 
erowth of Chinese industry will be a gain 
to other countries, not a loss. The more a 


eonntry produces, the more it purchases 
from foreign lands. Both England and 


Germany, two of the greatest producing na- 
tions in the world, import more than they 
export : and the United States, in spite of 
the high tariff, takes a billion dollars’ worth 
of goods from foreign countries every year. 

China is following the path already taken 
by Japan. Twenty thousand young China- 
men, among the most gifted and able of 
their race, are now studying in foreign coun- 
tries, absorbing the eulture of the most ad- 
vanced nations on earth. Of these, some 
eleven thousand are in Japan. not only be- 
cause it is so much nearer to their doors, 
and therefore so much cheaper. but also be- 
eause the older Oriental nation is dazzled 
by the recent victories of the younger. 
Admiration for Japan was an element of the 
reform programme in China ten years ago, 
before the strong-handed intervention of the 
Dowager Empress; and it was even proposed 
that Kwangsu should invite Marquis Ito to 
come to China as a special adviser to the 
throne, to forward “the material develop- 
ment of China under the intellectual leader- 
ship of Japan.” The twenty thousand young 
Chinamen at foreign universities are study- 
ing engineering, mining, industrial chemis- 
iry, railroading, ever? branch of the science 
of manufactures; and within a few years 
they will be weaving a network of railways 
over the Middle Kingdom, connecting ten 
thousand factories with the sea. 

There is a religious side to the regenera-, 
tion of China, and this Kang Yu Wei has 
earnestly at heart. A profound student of 
Oriental religions, who has read the two 
thousand books of the Buddhists, he is also 
a close student of Christianity. He finds the 
great lumane principles alike in Christi- 
anity and Buddhism, and has been greatly 
struck by the resemblance of their institu- 
tions. On a recent visit to Spain, Kang Yu 
Wei went to a Catholic maqnastery near 
Toledo, and found among the silent monks 
very much that recalled the Buddhist monas- 
teries on the hills of his native land. 

Kang Yu Wei strongly believes in a re- 
ligious revival in China, but it is not a part 
of his political programme to seek to influ- 
ence or direct it. While he was in France 
a short time ago, he was particularly im- 
presse with the necessity of separating the 
activities of church and state, and allowing 
the religious idea to follow its own course. 
lt is in the highest degree reassuring to find 
that the most advanced element in China has 
as its chosen leader a man) so able, so wise, 
moderate, so full of_bfgh ideals as Kang 
Yu Wei has shown himself to be. 


Secrecy to be Maintained in 
the United States Navy 


sy orders of the Secretary of the Navy 
‘tringent precautions are to be taken by 
ollicers of the United States navy to prevent 
lorecicn nations from getting any informa- 
tion relating to the navy of this country 
Which would.in any way benetit them. 

In the future any foreigner desiring to go 
thoard a United States man-of-war, or to be 
shown over a navy-yard in this country, will 
lirst have to obtain permission from the 
Chief of the Buréau of Naval Intelligence 
in Washington, and be accompanied by an 
oflicer of the United States navy specially de- 
tailed for the purpose. 

rhe Secretary of the Navy believes in 
secrecy, and the officers of the navy are up- 
holding him. in his endeavors to prevent 
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foreign nations from learning of the remark- 
able developments in war-ship construction, 
target practice, and like matters, which are 
being made in this country. In the past, 
Secretary Metcalf declares, there has been 
entirely too much information given out to 
foreign nations about our navy. 

The Secretary of the Navy has just issued 
two confidential orders to officers on duty at 
all navy-yards and aboard vessels of the 
navy. The first and most important of these 
places restrictions on foreigners visiting ships 
of the navy or navy-yvyards. All officers are 
enjoined not to talk about their profession 
to any foreigners, and are directed to refer 
all foreigners who desire permission to go 
aboard American war-ships to the Chief of 
the Bureau of Naval Intelligence. It will 
be his duty to ascertain what the foreigner’s 
object is, and if it appears all right. a per- 
mit will be issued to him, and an officer of 
the navy detailed to escort him over the ship 
or the navy-vard, as the case may be. 

The second secrecy order directs officers 
and enlisted men of the navy not to give out 
for publication any information relating to 
target practice, the emplacement and mechan- 
ism of guns, the speed of ships on trial trips, 
or any information ef this character. En- 
listed men are particularly enjoined not to 
talk about these matters after their return 
to port from a cruise. 

In the past it has been the custom for 
bluejackets to give out with considerable 
pride the scores made in target practice by 
their respective vessels. The publication of 
such information is now much deplored by 
the Navy Department officials, and the great- 
est care will be taken to prevent its being 
printed in the future. 

It is just possible, however, that this policy 
of secrecy in the United States navy can be 
carried too far. The publication of informa- 
tion of a popular kind has done much in 
the past to popularize the navy throughout 
the country. and made it possible to obtain 
big appropriations cach year for its up- 
building, which under the “ secreey ” policy 
it would hardly be possible to procure. 


MILK THAT IS WHOLESOME 


Stncr the scientific handling and preservation of milk. orig- 


| inated by Gail Borden in the carly 'so’s, the use of Eacte Brann 


Conpexsep MitKk has become general; but for those purposes 
where an unsweetened milk is preferred. Borpen’s Peertrss 


Branp Evaporatep fills every requirement. .*. 


THE BEST ALL-ROUN" PAMILY LINIMENT is* BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. «*. 


User RROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFPRICE 
for tre teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. «*. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


STRENGTH 


Without Overloading the Stomach. 


The business man, especially, needs food in the 
morning that will not overload the stomach, but 
give mental vigor for the day. 

Much depends on the start a man gets each day 
as to how he may expect to accomplish the work 
on hand. 

He can’t be alert with a heavy, fried-meat-and- 

tatoes breakfast requiring a lot of vital energy 
in digesting it. : 

A Calif. business man tried to find some food 
combination that would not overload the stomach 
in the morning but that would produce energy. 

He writes: 

“For years I was unable to find a breakfast 
food that had nutrition enough to sustain a busi- 
ness man without overloading his stomach, caus- 
ing indigestion and kindred ailments. 

“Being a very busy and also a very nervous 
man, I decided to give up breakfast altogether. 
But, luckily, I was induced to try Grape-N uts. 

“Since that morning I have been a new man: 
can work without tiring, my head is clear, and 
my nerves strong and quiet. 

“T find four teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts with 
one of sugar and a small quantity of cold milk 
make a delicious morning meal, which invigorates 
me for the day’s business.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. ““There’s 
a Reason.” 
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Heats Water HOT 
On the Run 


No need to wait for a tankful—or to wait at all. Just 
apply a lighted match to the burner of the _ 


Humphrey Instantaneous 
Bath Water Heater 


sand before you can get the faucet open—even before 
the match goes out—the water is steaming hot. When 
the tub or bowl is filled with hot water, or you have 
enough, shut off the water and you shut off the gas too. 

The Humphrey Instantaneous Heater will last a 
lifetime, can’t get out of order, and is the cheapest, 
handiest, most satisfactory source of hot water you 
can have. To make it easy for you to know that every 
word we have said is TRUE, we have decided to send 
the Humphrey Heater anywhere on 


30 Days’ Free Home Test 
We'll send it to any houseowner freight 
prepaid. Use it W days—prove every 
claim we make for it, and if it doesn't 
“make good,” isn’t exactly as repre- 
sented in our Guarantee, send it back 
and get your money. There'll be no 

delay—no argument about it. 


For General Use We Recommend 
Humphrey Bath Heater No. 6 
Price $29.00 
But get our Books and 
other literature and 
make your own selection. 
Write today. Remem- 
‘ber, any Heater you 
select must satisfy you 
after 30 Days’ Home 

Test at our risk. 


HUMPHREY CO. 


| 11 Crescent Street, 
amazoo, Mich. 


ha gu 


J ly 
WHISKEY)", 


Your guest 
hnows he gets the 
best when 


offered Jameson 


Sole Agents 
W. A. Taylor & Co. 
New York 


2% to 40 Horse Power 


The High Grade Engine at a Low Price 


ii. P. Complete Outfit 


Suitable for 18 to 25 foot boats—6 
H. P. Engine completely equipped 
shaft, wheel, stuffing box, batter- 

ies, coil, switch, muffler, wire— 


everything but tank and piping 


Built in the most modern 
and up-to-date plant in 
the world devoted ex- 
clusively to the build- 
ing of 2-cycle Marine 

Engines and guaran- 
teed by a responsi- 
ble firm. 


Write for prices and description 


of our 24 h. p, Motor, the lowest 
priced t Motor ever sold— 
power considered. Catalog 


ing all our Engines 
free. 
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Gray Motor Co. 


ISS AMELIA BINGHAM has expressed annoyance—no 

doubt sincere—because her production of “ The Lilac 

Room,” a comedy, so-styled, by Evelyn Greenleaf Suther- 

land and Beulah Marie Dix, has not been received with 

shouts of jubilation and acclaim. 

which Miss Bingham delivered from the stage of Weber’s Theatre 

on the second night of the run of “ The Lila@ Room,” her reason 

for producing this piece was. because she could get nothing better— 

according to her, there is, in the theatrical world of to-day, a 

This is all doubtless true enough; yet the 

rejoinder is unavoidable that, such being the case, it is ill-advised 

to offer, in place of an unattainable good play, a play so incom- 

parably fatuous, amorphous, and unedifying as “ The Lilac Room.” 

The authors, it is said, complain that their play has been tampered 

with—that Miss Bingham has amplified it, to its disadvantage. 

Miss Bingham, on the other hand, admits the fact, but adds that 

Again, it is said in Miss Bingham’s defence 

that she was forced, by uncontrollable circumstance, into bringing 
the play to New York against her better judgment. 


genuine : play-famine. 


it is well she did so. 


Now all of this. of course, in- 
terests the public but slightly. 
The play is advertised in the 
regular way, seats are sold in 
the regular way, and the public 
is offered, in return for its good 
coin, a play concerning the 
quality of which it may not 
have been informed. What, 
then, is the situation of the 
public ?—where, to paraphrase a 
recent and famous saying, does 
it “stand”? . In the view of 
“JT,” it stands in an unenviable 
situation. To put the matter 
plainly, it will witness, in ex- 
change fdr its coin, one of the 
saddest and baddest and mad- 
dest plays that have ever been 
put upon the New York stage. 
Of the acting, as apart from 
the play, “1” shall not speak; 
the weather is warmer than it 
was, the dogwood is beginning 
to blossom in the Bronx, the 
perennial organ-man is grind- 
ing on the sunny side of the 
street, and soon Broadway will 
be as innocent of plays and 
players as the main street of 
South Podunk on an August 
afternoon. So what’s the use’ 


The welcome given to Miss 
Ethel Barrymore upon her ap- 
pearance in “His Excellency 
the Governor” at the Empire 
Theatre was such as is accorded 
those who return from journey- 
ings in far and dangerous lands. 
The fact is, she had just re- 
turned from an adventurous ex- 
perience in “ The Silver Box,” 
where she undoubtedly 
lost. Granting that the char- 
woman is a very earnest and 
pathetic figure in our social 
scheme, New York, neverthe- 
less, prefers Miss Barrymore in 
other guise, which may be a 
fault of narrowness, but it is 
unquestionably fact. As 
Stella De Gex, the dancer, Miss 
Barrymore is as charming and 
winsome as she was uncon- 
vineing in the réle of the char- 
woman. It is not within the 
province of these columns, nor 
within the skill of the writer, 


JOYS OF A WANING SEASON 
By 


surely do so. 


According to a speech 
Barrymore’s hands. 


conscious, as if she were enjoying 


Without Eddie Foy, Miss Maude 
there is little doubt that “The O 


g 


Drawn by O. E. Cesare 


Miss Bingham in her heavy-weather Play, “The Lilac Room” 
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to say anything technically adequate about the gowns Miss Barry- 
more wears, but some one who understands these things should 
They eminently merit it. 
to advise any woman contemplating possession of a white gown 
with spangly things all over it to see Miss Barrymore in this latest 
play, and she will undoubtedly learn something to her advantage. 

“ His Excellency the Governor” is not a new play save in Miss 
It is more charming now than when first 
played in New York many years ago, because Miss Barrymore gives 
the role of Stella a touch of humor of which she herself seems 


All that “I” need say is 


to the full the predicament in 


which she places the Governor by her unexpected visit to his 
province. Mr. William Norris, who was in the original cast, ap- 
peared in his old part of John Baverstock, private secretary to the 
Governor, Sir Montagu Martin, played by Mr. Bruce McRae, and 
shared the comedy honors with the star. 


Fulton, and Mr. William Rock 
rehid,” the imported “ musical 
entertainment” now at the 
Herald Square Theatre, would 
wilt upon its stalk. Save for 
a brief interval during which 
Mr. Melville Ellis plays the 
piano and apparently arouses 
the ire of the orchestra, which 
tries in every way to prevent 
his music being heard. Thiese 
three alone of all the cast take 
proper care of this frail flower 
and keep it in some semblance 
of freshness during the eve- 
ning. Eddie Foy is always 
funny, Miss Fulton is very 
pretty and dashing, and she 
and Mr. Rock dance and sing 
extremely well. The rest of the 
thing is made up of the usual 
amount of short dresses, light 
and music. Several of the 
songs are excellent, and “ will 
probably be whistled on Broad- 
way.” Strange to relate, there 
is a definite plot to the piecce. 
It concerns the theft of an 
orchid, one of the few remain- 
ing things which have not been 
stolen in comic opera of late 
vears. Of course, the orchid, 
a two - thousand - pounds - ster- 
ling variety, returns to roost 
at home before the final cur- 
tain. 

It is regrettable to have to 
chronicle the singing of an ex- 
tremely vulgar verse in a song 
by Trixie Friganza, “ No Wed- 
ding Bells for Me.” While this 
song provoked hilarious ap- 
plause in various parts of the 
house, it was a real comfort to 
note the granite infmobility of 
face with which most of the 
women received it. This verse, 
if not the entire song, should 
be cut from the score. It 15 
frankly and offensively vulgar 
and not in the least funny. 
Two of Eddie Foy’s songs, 
“College” and “He, Goes to 
Church on Sunday,” are de- 
lightfully amusing. Mr. Rock 
deserves much praise for his 
singing of “Far Peru” and 
for his singing and dancing 
with Miss Fulton in “Lia 
Ann” and “La Promenade 
Anglaise.” 
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WHAT SHALL I DO WITH MY SON? 


A PRACTICAL TRAINING IN THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


OW many fathers at this very moment are sorely 

perplexed trying to answer the above query? It is 

one of the decisions wherein the boy may not partici- 

pate; at least, when it simmers down to the finale. 

And that finale of decision is a very portentous 
point of ultimatum. 

The spirit of the age calls for the practical man. And the 
parent naturally urges upon himself determination as to what 
phase of practical life his son exhibits the most aptitude? Piling 
up the varied ayocations for inspection, and surveying and weigh- 
ing them deliberately, the father will be pardoned if he inclines to 
apply his son to technical arts and sciences, as affording one of 
the richest fields for reputable, profitable life-work. 

There is something high-sounding in the phrase “ technical arts 
and sciences.” But analyzed it means mechanical engineering, 
civil engineering, mining engineering, electrical science, and all 
those interwoven and allied pursuits that fit a young man to 
enter the race where they “do things.” Undeniably in technical 
directions is where they do the big, essential, power-wielding, and 
money-earning things that the world of activity must have. After 
all, that is the cue—what the world must have! That is where 
the boy must be sent, to learn to do what the world is waiting 
to have produced and accomplished. 

In the majority of cases the father knows little or nothing of 
the relative seats of such learning; knows even less as to their 
comparative excel- 
lences. But—hap- 
pily, *twould ap- 
peaar—he hears 
that Stevens alum- 
ni are well post- 
tioned! he 
learns that “ Ste- 
vens ” refers to the 
institute of tech- 
nology at Ho- 
boken. And natu- 
rally it is of some 
moment to ascer- 
tain that “Ste- 
vens” graduates 
suceced in mechani- 
eal, electrical, and 
ether branches of 
engineering and in- 
dustrial manage- 
ment in general. 

When it comes 
down to the last 
analysis, it is a 
question as to 
what showing the 
graduates of any 
institution make 
in practical activ- 
ity out in the 
world. 
the parent who 
hears of the splen- 
did performances 
of Stevens’ Eleven Hundred well-equipped men, graduated into posi- 
tions awaiting them upon their graduation, concludes that it means 
something to be world-wanted, world-helpful, and world-famed ; means 
something for the young man; means something for “ Stevens.” 

Thereupon parental investigation begins; to see if “ Stevens” 
may not equip his boy. He finds the chemistry of materials 
taught, from the very rudiments of physics up; he finds that what 
woods, metals, and ores are made of and may do are taught from 
mother earth to the finished product; he finds that actual werk in 
the blacksmith’s shop, the machine shop, the foundry, the boiler- 
room, the engine-room, give the boy tool-handling experience; he 
finds that the student must learn by doing what it means to 
measure, weigh, separate, combine, all the fuels that enter into 
light and heat; he finds that he is drilled in draughting, so that 
he cun create, in values so he can buy, in costs so he can compute 
profits over expense; he finds that he is given every secret of com- 
putation, control, and manipulation of electrical forces, by study 
of the theories in the abstract, and then by actual experimenting 
in laboratories, with every known appliance for the perfect and 
thorough grasp and comprehension of all that the world knows and 
can utilize of this enormous commercial power; he finds that the 
boy is trained to use English so he can employ it creditably in 
correspondence, in expressing himself in commercial and mechanical 
life ; he finds that he is trained in the usages and uirements of 
twentieth-century modes and methods of business life, so he can 
Converse on his profession with directness and precision. 

Furthermore, the parent finds in charge of “ Stevens” men who 
ave made a mark and cut a figure in the commercial phases of 
mechanical arts, skill, and engineering in all its departments. He 


Grounds, Hoboken, N. J., Overlooking Hudson River 


finds at the head of the institution Alexander C. Humphreys, M.F.., 
Se.D., LL.D., of international note and authority, and about him 
a faculty composed of men to whom the outside world, the work 
of mechanics, look for expert judgment and opinion and tests and’ 
authorization upon knotty, complex propositions. They are not 
dreamers, theorists, idealists; but men who can, and who do, 
throw off their coats and roll up their sleeves—just as they ask 
their students—and delve into the actual doing of the most diffi-' 
cult things. 

And thus are the father’s eyes opened to the magnitude and 
vastness of “ Stevens.” He learns what mechanical life exacts of a 
master mind; and he sees how “ Stevens” fits the boy so that when 
they tell him he is “ through” over at Hoboken he finds that his° 
degree of “ M.E.” (mechanical engineer) opens the doors of the 
biggest interests on earth to his rounded, developed, disciplined 
faculties and endowments; for they want him, they need him, and 
they are looking for him. 

Now what of “Stevens” alumni? 
vides the important deduction. Where are “ Stevens” graduates? 
What are they doing? How are they regarded? In the com- 
parisons of active life what is thought of them? Surely they are 
high up in the scale, acknowledged for proficiency, noted for 
thoroughness and exact accomplishments; for were this not so an’ 
output of graduation numbering eleven hundred would not all be- 
income-makers, position-holders, and influence-wielders in the 
sphere of mechan-— 
ical engineering, 
especially when: 
the criterion is so 
high in_ to-day’s 
industrial world, 
made so by the ad- 
vancement along 
all technical lines. 

And so if the 
father has the 
“prove it to 
spirit, he puts in 
no vain search for 
evidence amply. 
confirmatory of 
the wisdom of a> 
practical educa- 
tion for his son; 
and such an _ in- 
tensely _ practical 
one as will make 
his boy sought: 
for the moment 
“Stevens” 
ready to deliver | 
him over to the. 
earning of a liv- 
ing. And as for, 
rery soul put 
“ Stevens,” the late . 
President Morton | 
gave $150,000 of 
his own fortune to 
it, and the present 
head stands ready to follow the.example set by his predecessor 
and to give liberally from the means he has accumulated 
in the practice of an engineer based upon the education he him- 
self acquired at “Stevens.” So the parent sees that “ Stevens” 
(while it could wisely employ endowment, and truly wants it) 
does not ask it unwilling to add: “ We will do our share also,” and 
certainly such a spirit must commend itself to any father seeking 
the fundamental zeal that an educational institution must have to 
achieve greatest results in its product. 

You may—as of course you will—revolve so vital a question 
as your son’s education with profound ‘deliberation; but if you 


After all, that is what pro- 


yourseH# duly esteem the practical in life, as a bona fide career- 


builder, this may inspire you to give “Stevens” a personal in- 
vestigation. And that is what it wants, what it urges, and what. 
it depends most upon, for it must be remembered that theoretical 
pursuits are but conceptions of possibilities; whereas practical 
execution is literal performance for tangible results. 

The main thought; therefore, to be inculcated is, that lines where 
deeds count are the lines where gifts count, and where training 
counts, and where preparation counts, and where openings for the 
future are to be found. Your son looks to you to make the choice; 
looks to himself to deserve the opportunity that choice will give 
him; looks to the repute of “ Stevens” to give him a right-away 
standing that will not make it necessary for him to drudge and 
wait and perhaps knock at doors futilely. Give the boy the 
Stevens’ chance and he will accomplish the Stevens’ record, which 
will mean that he will have absorbed a profession opening 
directly into the arena of active achievement. which is never over- 
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AU NTP Get 


EN TE AL, 


Shiroko 


(Continued from page 573.) 


three times, and smiled and sucked in his 
breath loudly as a sign of profound respect. 

“Dear me, we don’t want a guide,” said 
Mrs. Hypatia. “Dve been here a dozen 
times. | know every inch of the island.” 

“Pardon me,” pleaded the New York man, 
“but have you the heart to betray a good 
dog who has put his trust in you? Look 
at Shiroko. He’s heard what you said, and 
he’s almost ready to ery. Why do you sup- 
pose he has brought us here, and refused 
to eat. or play or fight?” 

“Oh, take the guide by all means,” Mrs. 
Hypatia agreed, in haste. “But I never 
heard of a dog luring people to a guide.” 

So that was settled, and we all fell in line 
pehind old Adam, while his lieutenant, 
Shiroko, frisked about us and occasionally 

darted into the thicket in hope of a plump 

mouse. 

| “Nice dog.” Mrs. Hypatia remarked to 

).old Adam, in his native Japanese tongue, 
“Yes, yes; nice dog,” he agreed, with 
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Metal 
Vienna Art 
Plates 


No.1. Original was painted 
by Herr Wagner, the eminent 
German artist. The reproduc- 
tion (on metal) brings out 
perfectly the rich coloring of 
portrait and decorative border, 
equaling the original. 


No. 2. An exact reproduc- 
tion in original colors (on 
metal) of the work of P. Rall, 
a French artist of note, whose 
fine skill in portraiture and 
exceptional decorative ability 


are evidenced in every line. 


} smiles and bows and whistling breaths. 
“Your dog?” she pursued. 
“My dog? Oh no, no!” cried the old 
fellow, picking up a stick and hurling it at 
/ Shiroko with a vigor surprising in such a 
> lean and wrinkled arm. Shiroko ran away 
_ with a backward glance of grief, of surprise, 
| of regret at man’s ingratitude. 


See below how to secure these plates. 


My friend McInnes was amused that night 
when I told him about the wise dog at din- 
' ner, and said I was going to take him home 

to New York, where the good dogs go. 

“My dear fellow.” he said, “ you could 
not buy that dog with any amount of money. 
He belongs to old Omichi, the guide, whom 
vou call Adam, and earns him at least five 
hundred yen a year by bringing up cus- 
» tomers from Katase. The old man is feeble, : 

and he can’t walk so far through the heavy 
sand. 12 Tops of Red Metal Caps 

from Malt-Nutrine bottles, 

Isc. instamps or money tocover 


AND ENJOYED REFRESHMENT 


How to Secure a Plate Sr my 
Malt-Nutrine is put up in 
cases of one dozen bottles and is : at 


SPEECIMAKING, 


Copyright. 1907, by Underwood & Underwood 


: stage. esignate the plate 
: Court or Caught Sou want by stating No. 1 or 
“Sotp your automobile, eh?” exclaimed & 


Wyss. “ What was the trouble?” 


Malt-Nutrine Dept. 54 
“Couldn’t control it,’ explained Acher. 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing 


LISTENED TO INFORMAL 


§ “When I ran fast it took me to the police St. Louis, U.S. A. 

: f) court, and when I van slowly it didn’t take 
MALT-NUTRINE 
is a predigested liquid-food 
as 1 —easily assimilated by the 
52 Going the Limit weakest and most delicate 
z= |@ A New York hotel man tells a good story stomach. It promotes appe- 
<3 of an Irishman from a Northwestern State tite, aids digestion and assures 

[a who, until this year, had never seen the healthful and refreshing sleep. 


Kast, he having emigrated to the coast vid ; : . 
Australia. ae The ideal tonic for nursing 


The Irishman, a genial, whole-souled fel- mothers and convalescents. —. 
low, but ‘very illiterate and ill-versed in the u ART PLATE 


ways of the world, determined that while in 
New York he would let no one see his short- - 
comings. 
_The very first evening of, his stay in New 
York he proceeded to a Sixth Avenue café, 
® there to regale himself with a table. d’héte 
dinner. There sat opposite him a pale and 
intoxicated youth with a voracious appetite, 
who went through the dinner, as the saying 
is, “from soup to nuts.” The Irishman, 
heing in doubt as to his orders, would in- 
variably reply that he would take the same 
as the intoxicated youth. 
W hen the latter had finished, he called the 
Waiter and said: 
Bring me a messenger.” 
_ Bring me the same,” chimed in the 
Irishman. 
“ Won’t one messenger do for the both of 
the astonished waiter. 
egob!” exclaimed the Irishman, point- 
ing to his vis-d-vis, “if he oehe Te va Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
ate mine!” ? ; Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


Otherwise Hit 
“HAs it occurred to you,” asked the PIANOS | PIANOS 
B lawyer, “that it was possible for my client’s 
automobile to pass over you without in- 


juring you in the slightest ?” . and the “SQHMER-CECILIAN” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 
Well, no,” replied the damaged witness, Catalogue maited cn egottention. SOHMER 8 COMPANY New York 
arerooms 5 


slowly ; “ it didn’t strike me quite that way.” , Cor. sth Ave. 2ad St. 
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PENS 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 
Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper: never scratch or spurt 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BaLt-Pointep 
pens are more duraéde, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


STONECUTTERS, MET UNDE MR. 


Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 25 cts., and choose a 
pen to suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 


‘POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 
or any Stationery Store. 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 


THE CAR FOR SERVICE 


THE TOURING SUPREMACY OF THE WHITE 


After a brief experience with the White, the average owner has 
gained such confidence in its supreme reliability and its ability to traverse 
any sort of a road, that he plans his tours without any thought as to 
whether the roads: are good, bad, or indifferent. He knows that his 
tires will last much longer than on any other car of similar size or 
power. He is independent of everything except an occasional source 


of gasoline supply. 


As an indication of the ceaseless touring activities of White owners, 
it is significant that, in many remote regions of this country and of 
foreign lands, the people think that all automobiles are propelled by 
steam-power. This conclusion is a natural result of their having seen 


no other automobiles but White Steamers. 


Drive a WHITE and see the country as you have never seen it before 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


"DESIRABLE BUILDING PLOTS FOR SALE | 


in Queens Borough, City of New York. High, level ground. 
Well settled and very pleasant and parklike neighborhood, re- | 
stricted to residential use. Streets, Sidewalks, Sewers, — ) 


Water and Electric conduits. Station of the L.I, Railroa 

close to Hollis. Electric trains and trolleys. Very suitable for 
For further particulars address 
Schreiter & Mathews, Att’ys, 20 Nassau St., New York, N.Y. 


investment or residence. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND CARS 


of nearly every make, Foreign and American, @150 te @8000, 


request. Times Square Antomobile (o., Largest Automobile Dealers and 
Brokers in the World, new main entrance, 1588-1601 Kreadway, connect- 


ing with 215-217 West 48th Street, New York City. 


List on 
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address upon receipt of six cents in postage. 


pens, 


Spencerian Pen Co., 349 ‘Broadway, New York 


Sample card 
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differ- 
ent patterns, 
sent to any 
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Grinnell ‘ Ventilated ”” 


(PATENT PENDING) 


Will Last the Season Through 


_ AUTOMOBILE GLOVES 


_ The perforated back keeps the hands cool and prevents per- 


perfect ventilation. Grinnell Gloves are soft 


*piration, 
and phable, all adjustments about the machine can be made 
with them on as well as with the bare hand. 


of eur famous ** re” Leathet, touch and strong, 


vet soft as velvet, and will dry out like new after washing. Tan, 
Black or Gray. 


The ~ Rist-fit” gauntlet holds the cuff up, keeps out dirt, and 


prevents sagging. 


We want to ve that the Grinnell Gloves for men or women are 


£ 
the best made—better than ordinary $5.00 and $10.00 gloves. Tell 
us your size and dealer's name, and we will send vou a Vv llated 
per pair. **Unventilated”™ ( without perforations), Silk or 


Approval MORRISON, McINTOSH & CO., Makers, 


ironapproval. “ Veat and ualined,—$aso and up 


ool lined, $3.50 and up per pair. 


74 Broad Street, Grinnefl, Iowa 
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Liquid Fuel for Steamships 


One of the best demonstrations of th, 
practicability of using liquid fuel ( 
leum) to afford motive power to Stesmshipg 
was the recent trip of the British steam. 
ship Goldmouth, which recently arrived q 
Thameshaven after a passage from Balik 
Pappan, Borneo, a distance of over 12,09 
miles, without a stop. The average x 
throughout the passage was something oye 
nine knots. 

This is the third non-stop run made by 
this vessel while burning liquid fuel, th 
first being from Singapore to Rotterdam jy 
1906, and the second from Singapore ty 
Thameshaven, during the same year, the 
three runs establishing a record for nop. 
stop runs while using liquid fuel. 

‘The advantages of petroleum as a steam. 
ship fuel are asserted to be almost number. 
less, though the chief ones would appear ty 
be the reduction in bulk and weight of fuel 
and the elimination of the necessity for the 
large number of stokers which a coal-burp. 
ing steamer must have. That the British 
government has considerable faith in the 
future of the oil-burning marine engine js 
evinced by the fact that a number of cruisers 
and torpedo craft are being arranged for 
liquid-fuel consumption. 


Quite So 


Two members of the Princeton faculty. 
during a recent hurried trip to New York. 
were on a Broadway car when it was stopped 
by a blockade. As they were near their 
destination, they decided to get out and 
walk. The block was, however, soon lifted, 
and the car oyertook them. 

“When we left the car,’ 


said one of the 


_“highbrows,” who, by the way, has a bit of 
‘the Celt in him, “I thought we should get 


on better by getting off. But after all wf 


on. 


It Would be Simple 


In the days before the dawn of his fame. 
it was the practice of a.certain well-known 
author to wander up and down the land. 
seeking what he might devour in the way 
of suggestion and local color. In this wary 
he had drifted down into Arkansas, “ roug) 
ing it,” and not, as he expresses it, present: 
ing an appearance calculated. to inspire 4 
hotel proprietor with unlimited confidence. 


The only hotel in the town, a frame struc F 
ture, seemed to have been built upon the > 


theory that there was plenty of room 
straight up, but that ground had to k 
bought, and the ‘wanderer was shown to 4 
room on the third floor, reached through 
many narrow and winding passages. From 


the one window it was a straight drop to th f 


ground. 


“Sav, how would I get out of this plac § 
in case of fire?” he asked the landlord. wh & 


had brought up his grip. 
The other eyed him coldly. 
“Wall,” he drawled, “ all 
to do would be to show ther night watchman 
—the one with ther shotgun—a recei 
bill foh yo’ board an’ lodgin’, an’ get him 
tie up ther bulldog.” 


Hire the Fewer 


A WasHINeTon man, wishing to take his 
family into the country for the summer, om 
day crossed over to the Virginia side of t 
Potomac, to look at a small farm with’ 
view to renting it. 

Everything was to his liking and negot* 
tions were about to be completed, when the 
question of hiring also the farmer's © 
came up. It was an excellent cow, ! 
farmer declared, and even after feeding het 
calf she would give six quarts of milk @ ~ 

“ Six quarts a day!” exclaimed the Wasi 
ington man. “That is more than my who 
family could use.” 

Then, suddenly observing the calf follot 
ing its mother about the pasture. he ad 

“I'll tell you what I'll dof hire 
small cow. She’s just about our s1ze. 


1 yo’ would have & 


should have been better off if we had stayel & 
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The World’s Greatest Crop 


Tur Bureau of the Census has just issued 
its final report upon the cotton crop of the 
United States for the season of 1906-7, and 
this report gives the enormous total of 13,- 
576,22) bales of 500 pounds each, which is 
1,000,000 bales in excess of the official esti- 
mates made in December, 1906. Included in 
this total are 321,160 bales of linters, 57,352 
bales of sea-island cotton, and an estimate 
of 155.704 bales remaining to be ginned 
after March 10. The number of active gin- 
neries is given at 28,702. 

The average selling price for cotton dur- 
ing the past season has been good, and the 
result in an era of decided prosperity im the 
cotton belt, as, in addition to the sum of 
nearly $700,000,000 received for the staple, 
must be added approximately $100,000,000 
received for cotton-seed products. Should 
the present indications be realized, there will 
be added in the near future still another 
item of value to this, the world’s greatest 
crop: paper made from the cotton stalks, 
which. are at present burned in the field. 


Dead Letters 


A New York business man, while in 
Chicago recently, was expecting a money- 
order letter in a day or two. In order to 
avoid any difficulty in identification, he went 
toa clerk in the post-office and said: 

“T am expecting a money-order to the 
amount of $100, and my name is Thomas 
Blank. Here are a lot of letters addressed 
to me from various places. You will ob- 
serve the postmarks. So, you see, if I am 
not the man I claim to be. I must have 
murdered that man and possessed myself of 
his letters, and am now personating him. 
As that is not likely, you must admit that 
Iam the man.” 

The New-Yorker, having delivered himself 
of the foregoing, left the post-office. In a 
few days the money-order came, and the 


_ man from New York repaired to the office 


to get his order cashed. He expected to find 
the clerk ready for him, but at first the clerk 
did not recollect him. Presently the New- 
Yorker succeeded in recalling himself to the 
man’s memory. — 

“Oh yes,” said the clerk, quite seriously, 
3 you're the chap that murdered the other 
man!’ 


The Inverted Rake 


Tuere is a man in Pittsburg who will be 
married in a short while, and will occupy 
the house a few rooms of which he has used 
during his bachelor days. He takes the 
greatest pleasure in showing his intimate 
friends about the place, and is especially de- 
lighted at the astonishment they express 


| when his own “den” is reached. He has 


always been a quiet, studious fellow, but as 
refitted the room gives the appearance of 
the lounging-place of a regular rounder. 
Chere are racks of long pipes; photographs 


s of actresses are stuck about the chimney 


glass; a shelf of beer-steins runs all the way 
around the room, and a few feminine gloves, 
handkerchiefs, and fans are scattered about. 

“Great Seott, Jack!” the last visitor 
gasped, “where did you get this outfit, and 

“Bought out a college fellow,” was the 
complacerit reply. “ Just think how pleased 
that dear little girl will be when she sees 
all this truck and thinks how much wicked- 
hess she has won me away from!” 


For Better or Worse 


notice,” 

pry. exclaimed the lady of 

satisfied hore? a Aren’t you 

self »” you hope to better your- 
Well, 


no, mum,” 
not exactly that. 
m goin’ to get married.” 


responded Maggie. 
The fact is, mum, 
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twin -screw express 


The tw 
Atlantic passage--from New York to Plymouth in 5 


S._S. Deutschland, holdi 


the record for the Trans- 
ys, 7 hours, 38 minutes. 


Hamburg-American Announcement 


q THE increase in European travel this season has been sufficient 
to warrant additional sailings to meet the demand for first-class 


accommodations. 


™ Such splendid vessels as the Deutschland, Kaiserin Auguste 
Victoria, Amerika, Bluecher, etc., have been booked full for some sail- 
ings; however, owing to changes in the plans of travelers, it is still 


possible to obtain some very desirable rooms on board these vesseis. 


For those desirous of crossing the ocean in the QUICKEST 
SSIBLE TIME, yet at the maximum of COMFORT AND 
SAFETY, no better opportunity is offered than by the superb 
S. S. DEUTSCHLAND, leaving New York April 30th (last sail- 
ing at intermediate rates) and May 30th and June 27, on 
which some excellent accommodations are still available. 
In addition to the splendid steamers Pennsylvania, Patricia, Graf 
aldersee and Pretoria, the new S. S. PRESIDENT LINCOLN and 
PRESIDENT GRANT offer excellent accommodations. 


q Fer complete particulars as to rates, plans, etc., apply to 
Hamburg-American Line, 35-37 B’way, N. y, 


90 State Street, Boston 
901 Olive Street, 


159 Randolph Street, Chica 
1229 Walnut Street, P elt 


Louis 
908 Market Street, San Francisco 


BAD NAUHEIM 
Near Frankfort O/M. 


HEART DISEASE, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, FEMALE DISEASES, 
SCROFULA, NERVOUSNESS 


Prospectus gratis by Gr. Kurdirector. 
Spring W ater shipped by ** Staat hl 


BAD NAUHEIM 


-| SALT AND MOTHER-LYE SHIPPED BY GR. SALINENRENTAMT 


As a rest cure we recommend the charmingly situated, small, 
and quiet Grossh. Bad Salzhausen near Nidda (R.R 
Station Friedberg- N\fdda). Beautitul Walks through Forests, 
Solbath, Springs, Pure Air. 


Raths taken In 1906, 403,433 ° Namber of Guests in 1006, 27,911 


FOR 37 DAYS’ 


$27 &UROPE 

All necessary expenses included; personal escort, excellent 
service. Other tours priced $290 to $850. Frequent depart- 
ures Suing ry! June, and July. North Cape- Russia Tour, 
June 20. FRANK C. CLARK, No. 96 Broadway, N. Y. 


Manufactured 


M. 


This 
Publication is 
Printed With 
Branch umees. 

ROSTON 275 WATER ST. 


NEW YO 


PHILADELPHIA 


Financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mereial and Travellers’ Letters 

of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


Cc red it. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Letters 


Tue Auprr Company or New York 


WILLIAM A. NASH, AUGUST BELMONT, EDWARD T. PERINE, 
JOHN J. MITCHELL, Acting President. en. Manayer and Treas. 
GEORGE W. YOUKG, F. C. RICHARDSON, 

Vice-Presidents. ' Assistant Tréasurer. 
Investigations for 


Merchants, Bankers, Carporations, and Committees. 


NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 
Philadeiphis, Boston, Chicago, 
Arcade Building, Easton Building, N. Y. Life Building, 


rth and Market Sts. 15 State Street. LaSalle and Monroe Sts. 


MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


Capital = - $2,000,000,.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - - $8,034,067.97 
OFFICERS 

LEVI P. MORTON, President 


THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President 
JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President 


CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 


PAUL D. CRAVATH, Counsel 
DIRECTORS 


James B. Dexe, 
Henry M. FLAGLER, 
Grorce F. Baker, Danie. GUGGENHEIM, 
Epwarp J. Berwinp, G. G. Haven, 

Paut D. CRavatu, N. 
Freperic Cromwett. acter S. JounsTon, 


Joun Jacos AsTor, 
Cuarces H. 


D. JUILLIARD, 
Larocoug 

D. O. Mitts, , 
Levit P. MorrTon. 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy, 
W. G. Oaxman, 


Samuet Raga, 
WintHroe RuTHERFURD, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, 

Jacos H. Scutrr, 
VALENTINE P. Snyper, 
Harry Pavns Wuitney. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Lavi P. MoxrTon, 
THomas F. Ryan, 


CHarRLas H. ALLEN. G 


Epwarp J. Berwinp, 
Paut D. CravaTu, 


Jamas N. Jarvie, 
acos H. Scnirr, 


G. Haven, Harry Payne 
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Makes the best cocktail. A delightful aromatic 
for all wine, spirit and soda beverages. A table- 
spoonful in an ounce of sherry or sweetened water 
afier meals affords relief and aids digestion. 


important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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